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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE staff 
Counselors Meet again actively participated 
in the annual conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The meeting was held in 
Chicago March 26 to 29. Mr. A. W. Motley chaired 
:meeting of the Division of Placement and Follow-Up 
on Cooperation Between Schools and Local Employ- 
ment Offices. Mr. Charles E. Odell spoke on voca- 
tional counseling of the Older Worker and led dis- 
ussions on professional training and certification. 
\t the business sessions, chairmen chosen from head- 
quarters staff included: Carl Heinz, Division of Occu- 
pational Research; Charles E. Odell, Division of 
Professional Training and Certification; Louis Ravin, 
Division of Placement and Follow-Up. 

Concurrent with and following the NVGA meeting, 
the national office held its fourth annual conference 
{ State supervisors of Counseling, Selective Place- 
nent and Testing. Forty-two States were represented 
y 58 persons. in addition eight regional offices had 
representatives at the Conference. Mr. Motley opened 
ihe meetings with a statement on the Bureau’s position 
regarding counseling, selective placement and testing 
and their relationship to defense mobilization. 

Reports on State projects undertaken as the result of 
the 1950 Conference were made by Robert Clizbe, 
Wyoming; Rex Huffman, Georgia; Wilford Dion, New 
Hampshire; Charles Shearer, Michigan; Ethel Freyer, 
West Virginia; Hendrick Mugaas, North Dakota; 
Harry Mitchell, District of Columbia. 

A panel of four State representatives reported on 
coopers'ive projects of employment service to older 


Worker Reports were made by Abraham Stahler, 
Penns) inia; Paul Messmer, Ohio; Marguerite 
Colems , New York; Sarah Turk, Texas. 


he: 1in subject of discussion on which four work 
sroups Id simultaneous discussions was “The place 
pt Cou: cling, Selective Placement and Testing in 
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Defense Mobilization.” Recommendations were 
made by each workshop for the implementation of 
Program Letter 285 which outlines ways for extend- 
ing and improving testing and counseling in the 
interest of better utilization of potential manpower 
in the present partial mobilization period. These 
recommendations and copies of the addresses of 


‘Messrs. Motley and Odell are being distributed to 


all State agencies. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Mau- 
rice J. Tobin has emphasized 
the growing importance of 
women in the national defense effort, by appointing 
a special womanpower consultant in the Department 
of Labor. She is former Congresswoman Mary T. 
Norton. Secretary Tobin also named Mrs. Norton as 
vice chairman of the Department’s Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Defense Manpower. This committee is 
made up of 18 outstanding women representing State 
labor departments, unions, business, and professional 
groups. 

Women form the largest single reserve group which 
the national defense effort will, if need be, look to for 
additional workers. Mrs. Norton will explore the 
defense picture as it affects women workers and is 
likely to affect women not now in the labor force. 

Mrs. Norton’s office will be in the Women’s Bureau 
where she will work closely with Miss Frieda S. 
Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, in planning the defense aspects of 
the utilization of women. Miss Miller has responsi- 
bility in the present emergency, for the program on 
recruitment and employment of women workers. 
There are four key points to this program, which 
got under way last September: (1) The development 
of policies and programs with respect to the recruit- 
ment, employment, and utilization of women in 
defense and essential civilian work; (2) assistance in 
the development of plans and policies for improving 
the skills of women workers; (3) liaison with labor 
and management, other Federal and State agencies, 
and appropriate public and private organizations 
on matters relating to the utilization of women; and 
(4) analysis and appraisal of the aspects of manpower 
which have special significance in the utilization of 
women. 


Womanpower 














Assistant Secretary of Labor Kaiser congratulates Mr. Teano 
as he presents a Certificate of Merit for outstanding work as 


Mr. Amilio 


a trainee in the International Exchange Program. 
Abeallo, the Minister of the Philippines, looks on. 


-f: .. Mr. Arturo TEANO, Inter- 
Certificate of Merit national Trainee with the 
Bureau of Employment Security for 6 months under 
the Department of State International Exchange 
program, received a Certificate of Merit from the 
Department of Labor February 16. The presentation 
was made by Assistant Secretary Philip Kaiser. 
The Minister of the Republic of the Philippines, Mr. 
Amilio Abeallo, participated in the ceremony. The 
certificate was signed by Secretary of Labor Tobin, 
Assistant Secretary Kaiser, and BES Director Robert 
Goodwin. Mr. Teano received his training from 
headquarters staff members and from Regional BES 
offices in Boston and San Francisco, and State and 
local offices in Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, California, and the Territory 
of Hawaii. 


THE British Ministry of 
Manpower—British Labour and National Serv- 
ice in London is staging an 


Exhibition Theme in | 
exhibition on the theme 


*“Manpower—The Human Factor in Industry,” from 
May 18 until the end of September. It is being staged 
in the Ministry’s Safety, Health, and Welfare Mu- 
seum, and is running concurrently with the ‘‘Festival 
of Britain.” 

The exhibition will point to the more important 
factors in the efficient use of manpower today, and 
will illustrate the achievements of Great Britain in 
the field of human relations in industry. The main 
sections of the exhibition will deal with: Vocational 
Guidance for Young People; Employment and Ad- 
visory Services; Training, including apprenticeship, 
general industrial, induction and supervisory training; 
Training and Resettlement of the Disabled; Industrial 


Health; Industrial Relations; and Welfare and S. -ty 
in the Factory. 

Many interested organisations, including the B. ish 
Institute of Management, the Institute of Pers: se] 
Management, the National Institute of Indu. *ja] 
Psychology, the Industrial Welfare Society, the 
British Association for Commercial and Indw: ria] 
Education, the National Institute for the Blind the 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents the 
British Council for Rehabilitation, and the | jter- 
national Labour Office are cooperating with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in stazing 
the various sections of the exhibition. 

RECENT visitors to the [.abor 
Danish Visitors Department included a 

group of Danish manage- 


ment and labor officials, who came to this country to 
(Continued on page 39) 


Employment Security Activities at a glance, February 1951 
United States and Territories 


Number or Change from 


amount previous month 
Overall Percent 
initial claims. ....:.... 1752, 800 29 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
Claims. ...... a 4, 259, 600 21 
Weeks compensated. ..... 3, 532, 300 21 
Weekly average benefici- 
aE Sree ae 883, 100 9 
Benefits paid ae $71, 368, 900 21 
Funds available as of 
Feb. 28, 1951... $7, 060, 210, 600 4.4 
Visits to local offices. ..... | 8, 893, 300 —21 
New applications. . . 582, 600 — 26 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ...... 61, 200 - 36 
Nonagricultural. . . 787, 600 —11 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ....... 50, 300 -43 
Nonagricultural, to- | 
- Re Rae ee 437,500 | —10 
RMR 215 os wisin'crs 265, 200 | 8 
Women...... 172, 300 —12 
Handicapped. ... .| 20, 600 | —5 
Counseling interviews. . . . | 109, 300 —10 
Individuals given tests, | 
OS Ee eee ee | 63, 300 2 
Employer visits......... 180, 500 5 
Veterans 
New applications. . . é‘ 115, 600 —25 
Referrals, nonagricultural . | 195, 800 —12 
Placements, nonagricul- | 
oh.) Ge ae es at 109, 100 —12 
Placements, handicapped. 10, 400 8 
Counseling interviews... . 24, 300 —15 


ne 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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Fact-Finding in Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Claims .. . 











The Challenge 


By R. G. WAGENET 


Assistant Director for Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


O PAY or not to pay, that is the question. 
j pe must be decided in tens of millions of 

claims for unemployment insurance filed each 
year in the 51 jurisdictions. Approximately 1 billion 
dollars a year is paid to unemployed workers in 
unemployment insurance claims tested and judged 
on a weekly basis. This is a job of huge proportions. 
It requires speed and accuracy lest the effectiveness of 
the benefit payment be vitiated by delay. 

Since January 1938, when benefits were first paid 
in most States, the question of prompt weekly benefit 
payments properly made has been the crux of the 
unemployment insurance program. Literally mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the State agencies 
in developing and improving techniques and methods 
and in training claims personnel for the express pur- 
pose of facilitating the answer to the question of to 
pay or not to pay. Much has been accomplished in 
this search for a satisfactory technique but much 
remains to be done. From the beginning, reliance 
has been placed on proper selection of personnel for 
claims work. <A great deal of time and effort has been 
spent by all States in training personnel for this 
important function. The results have been worth 
the effort, particularly in keeping claims personnel 
abreast of changes in law, rules, and regulations, and 
in such intangibles as claimant and employer at- 
titudes and reactions. 


The Ultimate Answer 


li reasing emphasis of late has been placed on 
bet’ » fact-finding as the ultimate answer. “Know 
the cts,’ ‘Let the facts speak for themselves,” “Get 
all facts,” ‘‘Examine the facts in the light of the 
sta ory requirements,”’ are easily spoken and sound 
in sive. But they can be hollow phrases without 
ire quality of sound judgment so necessary to 
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That 


the ultimate dectstor—and often soul-searching 
question—to pay or not to pay. 

Good fact-finding and fact-judging in relation to 
legal requirements can be an art. It is an art espe- 
cially in a mass production operation where speed 
and thoroughness are demanded. The mechanically 
minded may look upon fact-finding as a machine 
process. Far from it; no machine will ever be in- 
vented that can assess the facts in the multitude of 
cases involving delicate decisions in human relation- 
ships such as regularly confront claims personnel. 
This does not mean that facilitating techniques in 
the fact-finding process will not be discovered or 
improved for use of claims takers and claims deputies. 


FacT-FINDING AND MANPOWER MOBILIZATION 


HY is fact-finding an important activity in this period of 
defense manpower mobilization? 


Fact-finding on benefit claims is important because it facili- 
tates the role that unemployment insurance is expected to play 
during the current emergency period when there is considerable 
mobility of the labor force. 


In October 1950, Secretary of Labor Tobin said: 


‘Workers must stand by during retooling, and during changes 
in types or designs of product. Unemployment insurance helps 
to prevent a dispersal of the work force under such circum- 
stances. On the other hand, when it is desirable for unemployed 
workers to seek work in other communities and States, unem- 
ployment insurance can also serve to reduce the individual 
sacrifices involved in such a movement.” 


This service to defense workers cannot be carried out success- 
fully unless proper determinations are made as to when workers 
with valuable skills should receive benefits; what work they 
should accept; what work they may refuse; or when they may 
quit without disqualification. Moreover these determinations 
cannot be proper unless they are based on adequate fact-finding. 
No decision is any better than the facts on which it is based. 
Good fact-finding is therefore essential to the successful opera- 
tion of unemployment insurance during the present mobilization 
of our country’s resources. 











Ww 








Even with the best methods of ascertaining the 
facts, the job of reaching a sound decision to pay or 
not to pay will require in many cases the judgment of 
a Solomon. Here is a case with complete conflict 
of facts between claimant and employer. No other 
facts aré available—a decision must be made—the 
claims deputy strives to assess the case accurately 
and promptly—he has no desire to be overruled in 
an appeal—by what standards or guides will he 
make a decision? How much weight should be given 
to credibility of witnesses? In the final analysis can 
he conscientiously say to himself he has all the facts? 
Often he can find no comfort or aid in precedent. 
He is on his own. He alone must make the first 
formal assessment of the facts. He can’t “‘pass the 
buck.”’ It is not an easy task. 


Importance of Claims Personnel 


In the whole process of fact-finding and fact- 
assessment, aside from statutory requirements, prob- 
ably the most important element is the least tech- 
nical. It is the desire on the-part of claims taker or 
claims deputy to know and understand the material 
facts concerning the claims he is called upon to 
process. This desire extends to inquiry into or knowl- 
edge of the work relationships and in appropriate 
cases into the personal relationships of the claimant. 





Only through such eagerness and desire for all t! 
facts can consistently sound judgments be mad 
There is no other way—the claims taker and clai: 
deputy are the very center of the program—th« 
relationship with the claims and employers in t 
fact-finding process is fundamental. ‘To be sure, th 
are not infallible in judgment nor all-wise in methods, 
but it is upon their ability, alertness, and conscien- 
tiousness that the execution of the program’s purpose 
rests insofar as claimants and the public are concerned. 
Recognition of the difficulties in claims handling 
may have come slowly in some quarters but of late 
years continuous examination of the process has led 
to notable improvement. Claims personnel must not 
only be well grounded in the fundamentals of the 
program but must believe in them. Only if such is 
the case can the purposes of each State law be 
achieved. To be sure, this goal may require at times 
a bit of a psychologist, lawyer, personnel counselor, 
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judge, soldier, and salesman, but that makes it the 


more interesting. 

This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REvIEW is 
in a sense dedicated to claims personnel. It is in- 
tended to emphasize the fact-finding function as the 
heart of the claims process. Through exchange of 
ideas and experiences in this important function 
there no doubt will be even greater improvement in 
fact-finding in the years ahead. 


The Errors You Find 


By DOUGLAS H. HALCROW 


Supervising Claims Deputy, Employment Security Commission 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


HERE comes a time in every claims deputy’s life 
when he feels that he should be paid at least 
$10,000 a year! Tense situations arise all too 
frequently, especially in fact-finding for determina- 
tions, where the deputy is judge, policeman, prose- 
cutor, and jury all in one. Besides, he’s human. 
What standard operating procedure could be used 
in handling a claimant who is about 6% feet tall, 
weighs 240, and rolls his sleeeves high above the 
elbows so that you can’t miss his bulging biceps? He 
won’t take a job in his usual line as oiler because 
he has had 1 month’s experience as a power-shovel 
operator, and that’s that. Also, he needs his bene- 
fits and thinks all this discussion about his claim 
is so much red tape, which he hates bitterly because 
he was in the Navy during the war and every time he 
wanted a can of grease he had to fill out 11 forms, etc. 


4 


So you, the deputy, have to pacify him. (Of 
course, you are only 5 feet 2, weight 140, and have no 
intentions of joining the local weight lifters.) You 
listen timidly, and, by the use of great tact and diplo- 
macy, you complete the interview and disqualify 
him—after first ascertaining that the policeman 
stationed in the office is conveniently near the desk 
at that crucial moment when you give the claimant 
your death-defying decision. 

The above example, classified as “Intimidation of 
the deputy by the claimant,” is only one of the expla- 
nations of how errors can creep into decisions of who 
will or won’t receive unemployment insurance. 
After reviewing thousands of disqualification and in- 
eligibility determinations, I say, without hesitation, 
that most of our errors are errors of omission. Some 
factor was overlooked. Perhaps the empioyer was not 
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contacted, or the deputy failed to obtain rebuttals 
by the claimant or the employer. Sometimes facts 
such as ability to work and prevailing wages and 
hours were not verified, or all issues arising in the 
case were not investigated. And maybe it was just 
because the deputy was intimidated by a claimant 
or an employer. 

A frequent hazard is the ‘‘Afraid-to-contact-em- 
ployer-when-the-issue-is-touchy”’ case. Occasionally, 
the employer happens to be a big man in the com- 
munity whom you’ve been trying to “‘sell’? on unem- 
ployment insurance for many months. He writes 
nasty letters to your central office and is convinced 


unemployment insurance is paid to “loafers.” In one 
of our cases, a laborer, who worked for an employer 
such as this, got drunk on Saturday night, beat his 
wile, slugged a policeman, and was placed in jail 


over the week end. The claimant came to work at 
his usual time on Monday but was discharged by 
his employer, a teetotaler. It was difficult to ’phone 
the employer for his version, especially when the 
details were spread over the front page of the morning 
newspaper and the evidence showed the discharge 
was not connected with the work. A disqualification 
was not in order, but after the deputy appeased the 
employer, he was sure his job was worth more than 
910,000 a year. 


This Can Happen, Too 


\nother example of what can happen is the ‘‘She’s- 


\00-' autiful-to-investigate-the-case-thoroughly” ap- 
proach. She is young, blonde, radiantly lovely, 
cros-'s her legs when she sits at the desk next to you 
anc .oks up into your face in her best histrionic manner 
as » say: “‘Why, you big brutal man; you can’t 


disc ify me for quitting that nasty job with that 
ne: old boss.” The deputy didn’t disqualify and 
did ‘ven contact the employer. But the employer 
p! | the Director long distance and appealed. 

| our cases keep us awake at night or cause us 
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Adjustment deputies at work in 
Phoenix local office which 
Arizona proudly proclaims is the 
world’s most modern employment 
security office. 


to break out in a cold sweat while interviewing at our 
desks, we realize that we are constantly making quick 
but vital decisions. Quick, because we must complete 
a large volume each day; vital, because we are dealing 
with issues which are important to the claimant who 
may desperately need the benefits of the law and to 
the employer who pays the costs. 

By making these decisions, we become layman 
jurists. We constitute, all by ourselves, a small claims 
system of justice. A deputy must use law, precedent, 
policy, and good common sense in reaching his 
decisions. In addition, often he must be adroitly 
diplomatic in his handling of people. A jurist must 
first of all have an intimate knowledge of the law and 
precedent on which he bases his decisions. Since the 
State act and the regulations are the basis for our 
decisions as deputies, we must always refer to them. 
A good maxim is: ‘‘When in doubt, consult the law,” 
and a valid criterion as to whether we know the sections 
of the law and regulations pertinent to disqualifica- 
tions is whether we can quote them from memory. 
Since they are as important to us in our work as the 
Constitution of the United States is to a Supreme 
Court Justice, or as the Bible is to a Pastor, we must be 
able to quote at length. There is a sinking feeling in 
the pit of the stomach when the conscientious deputy 
is told his decision is out of conformance with the law. 

As a jurist we must ensure that our decisions apply 
equally, regardless of our prejudices, conscious or 
unconscious. We are vulnerable to the “‘halo effect,” 
which causes us to render decisions in accordance with 
our personal likes and dislikes, rather than the facts. 
Some claimants and employers may be very agreeable 
or very disagreeable to us personally. We are as 
susceptible to flattery as any other individual. But 
if we are to do a proper job, we must mine the mass of 
words for the hard, cold facts which are vital to a just 
decision. 

As a policeman and prosecutor, we must obtain 
full facts about the case before reaching the decision, 











Since it is the responsibility of the Agency to take the 
initiative in the discovery of information, our inves- 
tigation cannot wait for a protest from the employer. 
A primary rule is that information must be obtained, 
unless impossible to do so, from the claimant and 
from the employer in every case involving separation. 
In ability and availability cases, a claimant interview 
must be obtained. If we make decisions without 
such fact-finding, we make them out of thin air. 

If the information obtained from the claimant and 
the employer is essentially in agreement, no further 
investigation is necessary. If the information con- 
flicts, rebuttals and verification of the statements 
must be obtained before a decision based on the facts 
can be made. It is the basic fundamental of our work 
that ts most often overlooked and neglected. 1 believe it is 
the key to a good or a bad benefit determination. 
Such rubuttal and verification must be made and 
continued until the facts obtained are in essential 
agreement. The deputies who do not follow this 


tundamental injure seriously the unemployment 
insurance program. 
Discussion of failure to obtain rebuttal reminds 


me of the case of a copper miner who was discharged 
by a large mining company for violation of a safety 
rule. He was drilling a vein in which unexploded 
charges were in drill holes. It was a slow task to 
remove the charges, and the claimant did not want 
this to interfere with his high piece-work earnings. 
The employer returned the notice of claim with the 
statement that the worker had been discharged for 
violation of safety rules. The claimant was both out- 
raged and loquacious as a result of the accusation, 
and he persuaded the deputy that he was fired by a 
foreman who was jealous of his abilities. The 
deputy failed to contact the employer. The employer 
appealed the case. A vice president, the personnel 
manager, a union representative, three fellow miners, 
and an attorney appeared for the employer and out- 
lined at the hearing how the claimant almost blasted 
himself and 20 or 30 of his fellow workers to bits. 
The claimant’s only rejoinder was that he would 
“rather get rich in a hurry and wind up in hell, than 
be poor and eventually go to heaven.” 


Sifting the Facts 


After the facts are obtained, they must be sifted for 
primary facts and conclusions, and for direct evidence 
and hearsay. Although all evidence must be evalu- 
ated and used in reaching a decision, the weight of the 
decision must rest on primary facts obtained from eye 
witnesses or the participants. This is particularly 
true in cases arising from discharges. One of our 
claimants was discharged for drinking intoxicants 
during his lunch hour. The employer stated the 
claimant frequently had the odor of liquor on his 
breath. The salesman denied the charge and stated it 
was due to a mouthwash he used. The deputy failed 
to investigate further and disqualified the claimant. 
The claimant appealed, and at the hearing, he 
arrived with his wife, his minister, a former fellow em- 
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ployee, and a bottle of mouthwash that had the { - 


grance of Four Roses. It developed that the emplo: .r 
had discharged the claimant because his sales we 
poor, and the department manager thought the in. - 
vidual had a “‘suspicious breath” on the last two afi - 
noons before the discharge. 


After the deputy has obtained enough informat))n 
on which he can act with reasonable assurance ():at 
his decision will be in accordance with the facts 
obtained, and after he has evaluated such facts. he 
must be sure that the data are recorded. There niist 
be a written record adequate to support the decision. 
The written record must be sufficient for refere 
purposes whenever the deputy needs the details ‘or 
a redetermination if the case goes to an appeal status, 
and for review purposes. Without an adequate 
written record, the deputy may as well operate in a 
vacuum for the purposes of supervision of his work. 


— 


Recording of fact-finding is poorest in interstate 
claims-taking, reaching its depths in the completion 
of Summary of Insurance Interview, IB-11. It often 
has been stated, with truth, that the weakest part 
of the unemployment insurance program is _ the 
interstate claims-taking. A good fact-finding job on 
an interstate claim is unusual, although there is little 
actual difference between fact-finding for intrastate 
and for interstate claims. The vast majority of 
IB-11’s, especially those on availability reinterviews, 
are hastily written and incomplete. Many consist of 
only a brief claimant statement, citing several 
employers who were contracted for work during the 
previous weeks, and a briefer statement by the deputy 
that the claimant is available for work. A deputy who 
writes such an IB-11 should be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for treason to his craft. 


Continuous Training Is Indispensable 


If you’re a deputy and you’ve read this article up to 
this point, perhaps you are saying to yourself: ‘‘Yeah, 
sure I make errors and so do you, and so does every- 
body else trying to do a job. But what can I do? 
I do my best. We’re always short-handed, and the 
claimants are always coming. My desk is full of 
instruction manuals, procedures, policy manuals, 
precedent cases, sequence sheets, guide cards, instruc- 
tion memos, and other material. But I never get 
time to study them. Is it my fault?” 

It isn’t your fault. The responsibility lies with 
your supervisors. Some deputies may be square pegs 
in round holes, but the vast majority have the neces- 
sary capabilities. Many of them do excellent fact- 
finding work and need little supervision. Most of us 
need a continuous program of training in our trade— 
a program that continues day by day, week by week, 
and month by month, This program must be the 
primary responsibility of the local office manager. 
He must be provided with training tools and allowed 
ample time to conduct his training program. And 
he must be held responsible for results. 
reviewing, reviewing, and more reviewing of fact- 
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findi z statements. It means endless “eavesdrop- 
ping on Claimant interviews. It means careful 
studi: s to determine how much time is spent on each 
unit of fact-finding, and where corners in operations 
can be cut. Completion of the claimant’s statement 
in a lact-finding report by the claimant himself ap- 
pears (o be a good field for experimentation. Another 


is providing the deputy with a brief set of guide 
questions outlining the contents of a minimum fact- 
finding investigation and report. 

We may make errors, but we get the work done, 
usually accurately. In general, we pay the benefits 
promptly where due. And after all is said and done, 
that is why we as claims deputies exist. 


What's A Rebuttal? 


By PHIL PROTO and TOM HARRIS 


Technicians, California Department of Employment 


N THE administrative application of the eligibility 
Band disqualification provisions of the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Laws, the term “rebuttal” has 
acquired a meaning somewhat different from its 
strictly legal concept. It is in this administrative 
sense that the “‘rebuttal’’ is discussed here. 

Before beginning this discussion, however, a defini- 
tion of ‘rebuttal’? may be helpful to secure a uniform 
description of a process directed towards obtaining 
the information directly relevant to establishing a 
claimant’s eligibility or ineligibility. In the fact- 
finding process, a “‘rebuttal’? means the presentation 
of facts or arguments to overcome a factually established 
presumption for a holding of eligibility or ineligibility. 

A “rebuttal’? should be distinguished from that 
fact-finding which is essentially exploratory. Ex- 
ploratory fact-finding is concerned with reviewing the 
total situation in order to discover whether there is a 
factual presumption for a tentative holding of eligibil- 
ity or ineligibity. In other words, a mere allegation 
unsupported by any facts does not establish a factual 
presumption requiring a rebuttal. For example, 
an employer’s protest, unless supported by facts, 
that a claimant is unavailable is an allegation by the 
employer which does not raise a presumption. 

Once a factual presumption is established, it must 
be rebutted or become conclusive. 


A Case In Point 


The process of exploratory fact-finding and re- 
butta! may be illustrated as follows: Susie McDuff, a 
sewin-machine operator, for the past 14 years has 
worke! for the Art Smocks Co. On filing a claim for 
benei:'s, Susie states: “I was let go.” The employer 
‘ayS ie quit, giving as her reason poor health. 
“No. says Susie. ‘“‘The boss said I ‘could get out 
and y out’? so I did. That’s all there was to it.’’ 

Ih: interviewer wonders what really happened. 
He | ‘ins the process of exploratory fact-finding by 
askin both Susie and her boss for their stories. 
Susie ays that she had a row with Mabel, « fellow 
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employee, about keeping the window open next to 
her machine. ‘‘ “The draft was so bad that I was 
afraid I would catch cold,’ I told Mr. Green—that’s 
the boss—when he came up to see what the fuss was 
all about. I’m afraid in our anger that our voices 
were pretty loud. I also told him that something 
would have to be done about the ventilation, etc.” 
(Susie is not brief.) 

Three tentative presumptions are forming-in the 
interviewer’s mind as he listens to Susie: (a) She quit 
in a rage; (b) she was discharged for misconduct, 
either for breaking a rule about ventilation or for an 
altercation with Mabel; (c) she was laid off on some 
pretext in view of a known reduction in force at Art 
Smocks. The interviewer then phones Mr. Green 
for his version. Mr. Green says, ‘‘Mabel and Susie 
were having one of their usual rows. You have to 
expect that sort of thing with women working. Susie 
asked me to*have her machine moved because she has 
a weak chest, or so she says, although to hear her 
bawling out Mabel you wouldn’t think there was a 
thing wrong with her lungs. She then asked for her 
check and when she got it became very insolent. I 
admit that I got hot under the collar and told her to 
get out and stay out.’ After being told what Mr. 
Green had said Susie admitted that it was true. 

There is now no basic discrepancy between Mr. 
Green’s story and Susie’s. The tentative presump- 
tions of lay-off and of discharge are factually dis- 
pelled, and therefore no rebuttal is required of these 
unfounded presumptions. Fact-finding to this point 
has merely resolved the contradictory information 
initially given, and has established, out of three 
tentative presumptions, one factual presumption for 
disqualification, namely, a quit. 

The rebuttal process begins at this point. 

It is now up to Susie to rebut that presumption by 
showing that she had good cause to quit. Fact- 
finding is now directed to Susie’s reason for quitting. 
The employer has given the clue, and in reply to a 
question from the interviewer, Susie produces a letter 
from her physician stating that in view of a patch on 
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Interviewer develops the facts for determination. 


Susie’s lung, he has advised her not to continue 
working in clothing factories because the inherent 
conditions in most of them would be detrimental to 
her health. However, she could do light sedentary 
work, preferably out of doors or in premises where 
dust, lint and ventilation problems did not prevail. 
The physician’s letter (in our State) would effectively 
rebut the presumption that Susie had voluntarily quit 
without good cause and therefore she would not be 
subject to disqualification for voluntary quitting. 

But, Susie’s effective rebuttal based on the physician’s 
letter in turn raises a presumption of unavailability 
because of restrictions as to the type of work Susie can 
do. Fact-finding shows that there is no prospect for 
work in Susie’s occupation where the conditions of 
work would meet the doctor’s specifications. The 
only other factory is a cannery, but the work there is 
beyond Susie’s physical ability. Susie attempts to 
rebut the presumption of unavailability by stating she 
will accept office work. This time Susie’s attempted 
rebuttal fails, for the fact is that Susie has no experience 
in office work and the only inexperienced individuals 
for whom there is a labor market in her locality are 
high school or business school graduates. Susie is 42 
years old and has never had any office training. 
When this is pointed out to Susie, she replies: ‘‘Well, 
Ill take anything except housework. I can’t abide other 
people’s houses. I want factory or office work only.” 

This reply is, in effect, a crushing counter-rebuttal 
of her own attempted rebuttal. She has eliminated 
any possibility of overcoming the presumption of 
unavailability, because she has excluded the one 
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remaining segment of her potential labor market, 
namely, domestic service. 

From this illustration, it can be seen that the rebuttal 
is developed in the following way: 

1. Some factor is raised which creates a tentative 
presumption. 

2. Facts are obtained to either dispel or substan- 
tiate the tentative presumption. 

3. If the tentative presumption is substantiated 
by facts, an opportunity is given to all affected 
parties to present facts or arguments to rebut that 
presumption. 

4. This rebuttal may itself be rebutted by counter- 
facts or arguments, which may strengthen or weaken 
the initial presumption or may, indeed, raise a new 
presumption. So the process continues, until the 
possibilities of rebuttal are exhausted and a conclusive 
presumption is reached, resulting in a determination 
of eligibility or ineligibility. 


Responsibility in the Matter of “Rebuttal” 


The responsibility for the rebuttal process rests 
heavily on the local office determinations interviewer, 
for two main reasons: 

1. Because the determinations interviewer 1s charged 
with the responsibility to determine the eligibility o! 
every individual who files a claim for benefits, he 
cannot depend solely on other parties to bring 4 
case before him and argue the merits pro and con, as, 
for example, a plaintiff and a defendant represented 
by counsel. In most cases, the issues requiring 4 
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dete: nination (in the sense that more than a routine 
inter iew is required) are raised by the local office 
staff :nrembers themselves, without the aid of employers 
or ol ier outside parties. 

Consequently, when questionable eligibility factors 
arise. it is not only the responsibility of the determi- 
nations interviewer to establish the presumptions, but 
also to advance the rebuttals and the counter-rebut- 
tals when the facts warrant it, until a conclusive 
presumption is reached. 

2. The determinations interviewer should assist 
the claimant and employer to make their rebuttal and 
should not leave the entire burden upon them, parti- 
cularly when they are not represented by counsel or 
other expert representation. The reason for this is 
clear. 

It is neither expected nor reasonable that a layman 
be aware of every circumstance or condition affecting 
eligibility for benefits. In fact, the California Un- 
employment Insurance Law (and presumably other 
State laws as well) provides, in waiving the common 
law or statutory rules of evidence at appeals hearings, 
that hearings shall be conducted “. . . 
manner as to ascertain the substantial rights of the 
parties. .. .” If this is true at the appeals level, it 
iseven more true at the intial determination level. 
Thus, if a claimant raises a presumption adverse to 
his availability by stating he is restricting acceptable 
wages to a figure which the determinations interviewer 
knows is above the prevailing rate, he must be in- 
formed of that fact, the consequent presumption and 
the probable effect upon his eligibility. He should 
then be given an opportunity to rebut the presumption 
of unavailabilty. Questions as to why he restricts 
himself to such wages, whether he has other skills 
which would pay such wages, whether his wage de- 
mand is in fact a restriction or merely a preference, 
would enable the claimant to make a rebuttal based 
on a clear understanding of his status. 

In other words, the claimant may have no idea of 
what factors affect his status, and unless appropriate 
questions and explanations ar put to him, he may not 
be able to rebut with the true circumstances affecting 
his eligibility one way or another, and therefore would 
be deprived of his substantial rights. Of course, 
questioning and information along these broad lines 
should be distinguished from precise pointers in the 
lorm of leading questions or coaching which might 
supply a lively imagination with a “rebuttal’’ not 
warranted by the facts. 


The Advantages of ‘“The Rebuttal” 


What effect does the rebuttal process have upon 
determination functions? While, as stated above, 
responsibility for the rebuttal process rests heavily 
upon the determinations interviewer, ultimately it 
lightns his burdens in several ways: 

|. “he rebuttal process enables the interviewer to 
reac! a sound determination more rapidly than 
other vise possible. It does so by organizing the 
inter .ew, reducing irrelevancies, and increasing the 
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possibility of obtaining all relevent facts before they 
become faded or distorted by lapse of time or other 
reasons. Furthermore, it accelerates the determina- 
tion process by advancing in clearly defined steps 


from the point where a factually based presumption 


has been established by exploratory fact-finding, 
through the rebuttal process to a reasoned, complete and 
factually supported determination. 

Furthermore the rebuttal process tends to facilitate 
subsequent determinations for the same claimant (if 
required), because, providing the findings of the first 
determination are recorded, complete information is 
on file which will afford a more informed basis for such 
subsequent determinations. 

2. The rebuttal process improves public relations. 
The very nature of this process not only affords all 
parties an opportunity to give their side of the story, on 
the initiative of the determinations interviewer (which 
itself is significant to them), but also provides the 
vehicle for giving maximum explanation progressively 
as each fact is raised and considered. This tends to 
prevent resentment and unnecessary appeals. 

3. The rebuttal process when fully applied and 
adequately recorded insures the presentation at 
appeals hearings of the entire basis for the initial deter- 
mination, and often expedites the hearing by facilitat- 
ing the introduction of facts and issues in an orderly 
manner. Moreover, it lessens the likelihood that 
appeals hearings will uncover ‘‘new issues” and “‘new”’ 
or ‘‘contradictory” facts that a professionally com- 
petent determinations interviewer ought to have 
discovered before reaching a determination. 

In conclusion, a proper use of the rebuttal process 
will not only result in more complete fact-finding 
and better determinations, but also will add to the 
stature of the determinations interviewer in the minds 
of all the parties involved and the community, because 
it betokens fair play and administrative justice. 

No greater compliment can be paid than the remark 
overheard by one of the authors of this article: 
‘“‘Those guys at the employment office are sure tough, 
but I gotta say, they are fair.” 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS 


“NATIONAL Painting, Decorating and Paperhanging Appren- 
ticeship Standards” is a 20-page booklet published by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in the Department of Labor. It 
presents in outline form a standard apprenticeship plan for this 
trade, representing the conservative judgment of leading paint- 
ers and decorators concerning the essential factors in the 
development of a 3-year apprenticeship. This booklet should 
prove helpful to painting and decorating contractors and unions 
in all communities in establishing, maintaining, and improving 
programs of apprentice training. Copies are available from the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor, Washington 
25,°2&. 














The Employer and Fact-Findin¢ 


An kmployer Says .. . 


By LINDSAY FORBES 


Personnel Department, National City Bank 
New York City 


HERE are several difficulties encountered by us 
te producing the necessary facts for the use of 

local unemployment insurance offices in passing 
upon claims for unemployment insurance _ benefits 
filed by our ex-employees. 

Our chief difficulty is to impress upon supervisors 
within our organization the necessity for furnishing us 
with accurate data on employment terminations. 
We are a large complex organization with several 
hundred departments and branches spread throughout 
New York City. Thus you can see that all resigna- 
tions and releases pass through several hands before 
they reach the Personnel Department, where we have 
concentrated all matters pertaining to unemployment 
insurance. 

Due to the complexity of our organization and our 
voluminous turn-over, it has not been possible for our 
Personnel Department to conduct exit interviews in 
all cases of resignations or releases. ‘Therefore, it is 
easy to see that there are times when our under- 
standing of the reason for an employee’s release or 
resignation will be at complete variance with the 
reason given by our ex-employee when he applies for 
unemployment insurance. 

We do feel, however, that we are making progress 
in our efforts to correct this matter and to educate 
our supervisors to the importance of providing com- 
plete and accurate information so that we can respond 
intelligently to the usual requests from unemployment 
insurance offices for the facts in each case. 


Hearings Take Too Much Time 


Another problem we have is connected with referee 
hearings. Rarely have our hearings been held at the 
scheduled time, and this, together with the actual 
time consumed at the hearing and that spent traveling 
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to and from their desks, has caused most of our super- 
vising officers to shy away from appearing at hearings. 
It is not that they do not want to testify, but rather it 
is the actual loss of time away from their work that 
discourages them. If this condition could be cor- 
rected, it would be possible to get more direct testi- 
mony at the hearings. 


Failure to Follow Up 


The third matter which we feel may be of interest is 
the failure of the local office to follow up for informa- 
tion from us until we took steps to find out the disposi- 
tion of acertain claim. In one case we were surprised 
to learn that the claimant had been qualified inasmuch 
as she had voluntarily resigned to look for a better 
position. Upon further inquiry, we found that her 
qualification for unemployment insurance benefits 
was based on her statement that she had been released 
by us due to reduction in personnel. This, of course, 
was not true and after checking again with the local 
office we were informed that it had never received any 
information from us as to the reason for the termina- 
tion of the claimant’s services, although our records 
indicated that we had sent the necessary information 
to them. We were also informed that it is not custo- 
mary to follow up for information from the last em- 
ployer if the claimant’s statement does not indicate 
any disqualifying circumstances. If this is true we 
strongly recommend that this practice be corrected. 
In this case, the claimant was recalled and disqualified 
but by that time she had been overpaid $140 in bene- 
fits received. 

In closing we would like to say that we have received 
excellent cooperation from the local unemployment 
insurance offices and they are, in our opinion, doing 
a commendable job under the present law. 
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The Employer and Fact-Finding 


A Claims Deputy Says. . . 


By B. J. SCHIBLER 


Claims Supervisor, Springfield Local Office 
Missouri Division of Employment Security 


S THE old saying goes, ‘‘there are two sides to 
A every story,” and to no one is the truth of this 
old adage more evident than to the claims deputy 
attempting to reconcile the statements of claimant 
and employer when conducting an investigation on 
a contested claim for unemployment insurance. 

The first phase of such an investigation is often the 
securing of the claimant’s statement or “‘story.” 
Proper training in the techniques of interviewing 
plus mental check lists of pertinent questions accord- 
ing to the type of case will at least result in a certain 
volume of recorded information in a claimant inter- 
view. One of the difficulties facing the claims deputy 
in the development of facts in the employer’s posses- 
sion is the securing of sufficient facts to really get the 
employer’s “story”? on the separation or other issue 
involved. The claimant must come to the claims 
deputy and furnish information considered neces- 
sary for the processing of his claim; on the other hand, 
the deputy must go to the employer to get the em- 
ployer’s version of the issue involved. Here is the 
real test that determines whether a claims deputy is 
a fact-finder or a recording clerk! 


Most Employers Cooperate 


Let us consider groupings of employers that a 
claims deputy will soon recognize after serving but a 
short time in a local office: 

In the first—and, we are glad to say, by far the 
‘argest group—are those employers who cooperate 
villingly and furnish a sufficient volume of informa- 
ion to enable the claims deputy to arrive at an 
nitial determination after securing additional state- 
nents from the claimant and possibly other interested 
varties. In this type of case, after initial contact 
vith a personnel department or individual employer, 
he claims deputy can usually secure necessary infor- 
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mation on a routine or uncomplicated issue by use 
of the telephone. 

In the second grouping, we find the employer who 
is always ‘‘too busy”’ to impart complete or accurate 
information, but who laments the loudest when a 
charge is made against his reserve account for bene- 
fits paid due to his failure to supply adequate infor- 
mation on an issue affecting the particular claim. 
Here, however, the deputy must guard against the 
tendency to proceed on inadequate information with- 
out using his skill to the utmost in bringing out the 
desired information. Often the employer is busy, 
and without proper identification of the claims 
deputy and an intelligent explanation of why the 
desired information is requested, the employer is 
inclined to consider the deputy as just another 
unnecessary interruption to a busy schedule. 

In a third grouping are those sometimes privately 
referred to as ‘‘the snow boys,’ due to an apparent 
attempt to “snow” the deputy with such a volume of 
irrelevant and vague information that the true issues 
are clouded or lost in the maze of the conversation 
with the only emphasis being placed on points that 
the employer is trying to stress. This type of em- 
ployer is inclined to learn and use familiarly a deputy’s 
given name, and cultivates the acquaintance solely 
for the purpose of possibly influencing the deputy to 
accept only his version of an issue. The deputy here 
must guard against securing only that information 
which the employer desires him to have, especially, 
if—based upon statements of other interested parties— 








His article was developed as an adjunct of a training program for 

claims deputies and supervisors, held by the Missouri Division of 
Employment Security. The manuscript by Mr. Schibler was selected 
from among several submitted in a contest conducted as a feature of the 
training project. 
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there is an indicated need for additional facts before 
an equitable determination can be made. It is 
realized that both claimant and employer are natu- 
rally prone to stress only those factors of an issue that 
strengthen their individual positions. The deputy 
must make allowances for this, but to arrive at the 
most unbiased and equitable determination, he must 
get all the facts. 

In a final and definitely minority grouping, we find 
the “‘antiagency”’ employer. He is bitter, sarcastic, 
and will not cooperate in furnishing required in- 
formation for the efficient administration of the 
program he so volubly and bitterly denounces. 
Unemployment insurance financed by employer 
contributions with no corresponding payment by 
the claimant is a “‘natural’’ for lampooning not only 
by employers but by radio comedians and others 
alike. Needless to say, the information about the 
program that has the greatest news and comedy 
value—and consequently the most widely read and 
disseminated—is that which has to do with abuses of 
the program, prosecutions, and stratagems used to 
defeat the purpose of the law. Too little space is 
devoted to one important consideration—the effect of 
benefits to deserving claimants on the economy of the 
community as a whole. It is amazing, in view of the 
foregoing, that this group is so small. The claims 
deputy, however, is in position to. make it even smaller. 
Basically, the chief cause for the existence of this 
group is ignorance of the general concept of unem- 
ployment insurance and of the individual State law 
covering administration and payment of benefits. 
The cure, therefore, is education with the claims 
deputy in the role of teacher. 


Working With Average Employer 


Since the last three categories of employers, above 
mentioned, are strictly exceptions to the rule, let us 
consider difficulties the claims deputy faces in develop- 
ing all facts in the possession of the average employer. 

In cases of aggravated misconduct, the deputy more 
often than not experiences difficulty in securing full 
information from the employer. This results from a 
variety of reasons, including fear of libel action, lack of 
sufficient proof, unwillingness to cause the claimant 
further penalty beyond loss of his job because of 
sympathy for claimant’s family, and sometimes just a 
desire not to reopen what was a distasteful matter to 
the employer. 

Many State laws provide for more stringent penal- 
ties in the case of aggravated misconduct, yet many 
employers are so loathe to furnish factual information 
on the matter that the deputy cannot arrive at a find- 
ing of discharge for simple misconduct in connection 
with work, much less aggravated misconduct, making 
it impossible to assess even the lesser penalty. Here, 
again, education of the employer is needed. Many 
State laws explicitly specify that information furn- 
ished by an employer or other interested party for the 
efficient administration of the law shall not be the 
basis for a libel suit against such party. A fuller 
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explanation to the employer of the individual Stat 
law as pertains to any case of aggravated misconduc 
will result in a more comprehensive statement from th: 
employer and make it easier for the deputy to arrive a 
a determination on the case. 


Getting the Story by Mail 


Another problem the claims deputy faces in gettin: 
‘the employer’s story”’ is in those cases where corres 
pondence, rather than personal contact, is necessary 
Too often a request for detailed information on 
claimant’s separation from work brings forth a laconi: 
“quit” or a slightly more expansive ‘“‘quit withou' 
cause.” Careful analysis of the claimant’s ‘“‘story’ 
will enable the deputy to prepare a few specific 
questions to include in any request for separation 
information directed by mail to an employer. Few 
employers fail to answer specific questions. Remem- 
ber that the particular employer being addressed may 
have had no previous experience with unemployment 
insurance claims, and possibly has no conception of 
how much or what kind of information is wanted. 
Vexatious delay and unnecessary correspondence can 
be avoided by requesting specific information from an 
employer unfamiliar to the deputy and reserving a 
general form letter request for separation information 
for those employers the deputy know will furnish com- 
plete information without specific questions. 

Last, but not least, one of the major problems facing 
the claims deputy in the securing of employer coopera- 
tion is building a local reputation for sound deter- 
minations—not necessarily in favor of the employer 
based upon complete investigations and impartial 
application of the law. If a local office has the 
reputation for issuing unsound determinations based 
upon insufficient information or issuing determina- 
tions that are not understandable, no amount of 
education on the law, asking of specific questions, or 
resistance to the “‘snow boys” will make it easy to get 
a true “employer story.” First, build. your local 
reputation for fair decisions, then follow up with the 
specific remedies depending upon the type of em- 
ployer with whom you are dealing. 


“THey Work WuiLe You PLAy’”’ 


NTEARLY 200,000 young people under 18—including 37,900 girls— 
+ were employed in 1947 in amusement industries—movies, theaters, 
bowling alleys, skating rinks, swimming pools, golf courses, amusement 
parks, etc., according to a study just released by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. This 26-page study, ‘‘ They 
Work While You Play,’ besides giving statistics on employment, also 
discusses the kinds of work young people do in amusement industries, 
their wages and working conditions, the effect on their health and schooling, 
and the need for legal regulation of their employment. 


Free copies are available from the Bureau of Labor Standards while 
the supply lasts. Single copies may be purchased at 15 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. A 25-percent discount is allowed on orders of 100 or more. 
Remittance should accompany the order. 
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The Referee Hearing with claimant, employer, and their representatives. 


Let's Look at the Record 


By JOHN P. BOYCE 


Chief Referee 


Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission 


O APPELLATE process can substitute for the work 
N of a competent claims taker or claims adjudica- 

tor. In theory appeals can plug up gaps in the 
previous processing of the claim, but in practice the 
proportions of claims taken to claims adjudicated to 
claims appealed show that no one step can be used as 
a substitute for another and no one level of processing 
can repair the damage which may be caused by care- 
less or inefficient work at the prior level. 

Furthermore, the majority of all cases which reach 
each level stop there. Consider these ratios for 1950 
in Michigan: For every case that was appealed to the 
\ppeal Board, there were 5 to the referee; 8 reviewed 
y the claims deputy; 64 made originally by the claims 
leputy; and 1,842 new, additional, or continued 
laims taken by the claims taker. Only 1 out of every 
|,842 claims are taken to the highest tribunal, and only 
| out of 380 to the referee. 

The volume of decisions made by the claims taker 
establishes his importance to the agency. Actually, 
nly about 1 out of every 30 of the decisions reached 
by the claims taker is ever reviewed by anyone. It 
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must be recognized that the cases involving a group 
of facts are referred to the claims deputy for further 
investigation and decision. But only 1 out of every 
13 of his decisions are reviewed at a hearing by the 
referee with all parties present. So that the principal 
work of fact-finding is performed by the claims deputy 
on an ex parte basis, and most claims are paid on the 
basis of what the claimant tells the claims taker. 

These considerations show how important to the 
proper operation of the agency is the work of the 
claims taker and claims deputy. It goes further than 
that. The manner in which the adjudication by the 
deputy is performed has great effect on subsequent 
appeals. Of course, no referee should advocate that 
all claims adjustments by claims deputies be done per- 
fectly. If he does, there will be few appeals. But 
there will always be differences of opinion, even when 
all the facts are collected, and as a result there will 
always be appeals. It becomes apparent that the 
more facts which are collected and material to the 
issue, the clearer the decision becomes. 

The claims taker gets the first story before it can be 
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colored to fit the issue. If the deputy does a thorough 
job of conferring with the claimant and the employer, 
usually he can get the current facts of the matter more 
easily than can a referee in a hearing, however 
informal it may be. Sometimes the testimony before 
the referee will be at variance with that given to the 
deputy, and it is difficult to ascertain the true situation. 
A careful, full discussion by the deputy setting forth 
all of the basis for his conclusions, will give the referee 
good grounds for weighing contrary evidence at the 
hearing. Otherwise, the referee must decide solely 
by his personal observation which witness approaches 
the truth most closely. It must be recognized that 
some individuals speak more convincingly than others. 

The claims deputy as a member of the local office 
staff should have a background knowledge of the local 
situation, which cannot be equalled by any one of the 
appellate tribunals. He is close to the firing line. 
He can avail himself of fact-finding sources which are 
sometimes not apparent to the appeals tribunals. 

He can take steps to inform employers and workers 
on points which may influence the current processing 
of the claim. Many times he can rectify any misinfor- 
mation before it has created damage or placed the 
parties in a disadvantageous position. For example, 
in the course of an investigation by a deputy, an 
employer stated that the claimant involved could 
return to work at any time. This offer was never 
communicated to the claimant. On the appeal the 
referee could scarcely disqualify the claimant for a 
refusal of work when the worker had never been 
informed of such an offer. The result was the 
employer was disgusted with the agency, including the 
referee, because the claimant had never been referred 
to him. While the claimant received benefits eventu- 
ally, it was only after a long delay and after the job 
offer had been withdrawn. 

Local conditions have a great bearing on such issues 
as availability, seeking work, and refusal of work. It 
is the immediate local condition which is important 
not the general condition which prevails several weeks 
before or after. Furthermore, it is local conditions 
which apply to the claimant which are the most 
important. Employment is our business. Job oppor- 





Claims taker with a lineup every hour on the hour. 
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tunities, level of wages, and other working conditio: 
as applied to the job classification of the individu: 
worker are controlling considerations in many case 
Supposedly, the local office is the best source « 
information. Unless this information is collected an 
included as a part of the adjudication by the clain 
deputy, the referee may be misled by statements mac 
by the claimant or the employer at the hearin: 
More important, he needs that information before th 
hearing begins as a background upon which to bas 
his questioning. In some cases certain circumstanc: 
place the claims taker on notice that an investigatio 
should be made. But many adjudications do n 
indicate why the claimant was referred to the deput 
unless the contest arose as a result of a protest by th 
employer. 

While in some States the signed statements of claim 
ants and employers before deputies are not stressed a 
a referee hearing when there is sworn testimony to the 
same effect, such statements are given great weigh 
when the statements are ‘‘admissions against interest’ 
as tothe maker. ‘This is true at the Appeal Board level 
as well as when cases are taken into court. Therefore, 
the care used by the deputy in preparing such state- 
ments is important. If the written statement accu- 


rately reflects the facts as stated in the conference, if 


the claimant or employer understands the import of 
the written statement, no valid objection to this 
practice can be made. But, if the claimant is mis- 
understood by the deputy, or if the claimant does not 
uaderstand what the conference is all about, the real 
facts may never be disclosed. An explanation of the 
issues, after the facts have revealed what they are, will 
assist everyone. It is quite clear that any claimant is 
in a better position to give dates and places as to where 
he has sought work during the immediate past than 
he is concerning some period some 2 or 3 months be- 
fore. It is equally clear that the facts concerning the 
real reasons for refusal of work or refusal of a referral 
for work will be obtained on or about the day the 
refusal occurred rather taan at some later date. The 
same thing is usually true regarding any other ques- 
tion of eligibility or qualification. Here is where the 
claims deputy fills the need which cannot be met at a 





Claims depyty jn gp ipterview with the claimant. 
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la er date at a referee hearing, even though the referee 
e>plores every avenue most carefully. The facts so 
ol! tained will protect the claimant if he is right, as 
everyone is prone to forget or to gloss over events 
which have occurred some time in the past. 

In some cases an inspection of the letter or telegram 
making an alleged offer of work will show that 
actually there was no offer made but only a request 
that the worker appear for an interview with the 
employer to ascertain what work other than his last job 
the worker can do. Failure to obtain this information 
by the claims deputy may mean the difference 
between further litigation and none. If the investiga- 
tion of the deputy discloses there has been an actual 
offer, much saving in time results at the referee 
hearing, as otherwise the hearing may have to be 
adjourned to give an opportunity for procurement 
of these papers. In the case of a refusal of a referral, 
the claims deputy is able to obtain facts concerning 
the details of the nature of the work offered to the 
claimant and the past work experience of the claimant, 
which is readily available from the Employment 
Service at the time of such refusal but may be lost 
if the request for them is delayed. It should not be 
forgotten that the statement made by the claims 
deputy should always include all of his sources of 
information; the names of all the persons or witnesses 
he talked to and the names and positions occupied 
by the representatives of the employer, the union, or 
the agency itself with whom he talked. The fact 
that certain information is available, and from 
whom, is of inestimable value to a referee on a 
subsequent hearing. He may not have access to 
certain facts at all unless they are brought to his 
attention by the local office people. ‘This can go so far 
that decisions may be rendered without recognition 
of controlling factors. 

The records sometimes show that in original 
investigations where only one party is interviewed at 
a time, fundamentals can be lost sight of. For 
example, mere charges or vague allegations are not 
sufficient on which to base a disqualification. It is 
not the burden of the claimant to show his discharge 
was not for misconduct but it is rather the burden 
of the agency to find out the facts. Many employers 
are prone to state that an individual was discharged 
for irregular attendance or chronic absenteeism. It 
then becomes necessary to request specific facts from 
the employers such as the number of absences, the 
length and dates on which they occurred, whether or 
not the worker gave proper notice or any notice prior 
to any absence, what warnings were given the claimant 
prior to the discharge, what explanations were given 
by the worker to the employer for his absences. In 
the course of a heavy load, obtaining all such facts 
can easily be neglected. 

Training of claims deputies by referees, or at least 
raining them from the same “hymn book” as that 
ised by the referees, means that the deputy knows 
vhat is required to reach a fair decision even if it 
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may be reviewed by an appeal. It makes the referee 
an integral part of the adjudication process and should 
tend to bring the referees, the claims deputies, and 
the claims takers closer together in their thinking. 
This can be done in several ways. All the people 
engaged in these classifications should use a common 
digest. A precedent manual which may be issued 
should be used by all, including the referees. Train- 
ing courses given by the referees to the claims adjudi- 
cators will consolidate the thinking. The referee 
trainer may learn from the trainee. Such actions 
will result in consistent adjudications. Presence of 
the deputy at the hearings of the cases in which he is 
involved will instruct him in these matters as well as 
give him an opportunity to bring out any facts which 
the referee may have missed. Of course, a complete 
statement of facts made by the claims deputy on his 
adjudication will accomplish a great deal along this 
line, but if new facts are injected at the referee hear- 
ing it will show the claims deputy in what manner 
he failed to obtain all the facts. As a matter of fact, 
if the claims deputy has obtained all the facts his 
decisions will be accepted in a large percentage of the 
cases. These decisions will be fair and equitable but 
even if they are not accepted, the information will be 
available to the referee so that he can have the facts 
before him at the hearing on the appeal. Of course, 
it is tremendously important that the deputy set 
forth all the facts he has obtained in his report and 
determination of the case, so that they will come to 
the attention of the referee. It is just as important 
that he give the reasons for his decision as it is that 
the referee do so. If these reasons are based on proper 
interpretations of the law they will receive wider 
acceptance and, furthermore, they will be upheld 
by the appellate tribunal. 


The importance of a comprehensive knowledge of 
the proper interpretations of the law is emphasized 
by this fact. The more familiar the claims deputy is 
with proper interpretations, the more intelligent can 
be his fact-finding. Knowledge of proper interpre- 
tations of the law assist in proper interpretations of 
the facts and this in turn enables the examiner to 
determine what are the material facts, and this means 
more intelligent investigation. Such intelligent in- 
vestigation is required to obtain all material facts. 
It is sometimes as important to know when to stop 
gathering facts as to when to continue investigation. 


A Case Well Prepared is Half Won 


The preparation of a case in court by an attorney 
involves investigation, interviews of witnesses, and a 
study of the law involved in the case. It is generally 
accepted as an axiom of legal practice that “‘a case well 
prepared is more than half won.” In our work the 
claims deputy performs the functions of investigation 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Michael J. Kosik, President, Dist. 1, United 


Mine Workers of America 


The Claimant and Fact-Findin 
A Claimant Says... 


By MICHAEL J. KOSIK 


President, District 1, United Mine Workers of America 


Scranton, Pa. 


HE District Office of the United Mine Workers 
oat America, which comprises the entire chief- 

producing northern anthracite coal field of 
Pennsylvania, is in a decidedly advantageous posi- 
tion to present the claimant’s side of the unemploy- 
ment compensation story, insofar as it relates to any 
of our 38,000 members. 

Our anthracite district union maintains this unique 
and serviceable ringside view of the unemployment 
insurance processes, through the permanent opera- 
tion of our Unemployment Compensation Division. 
The position of District 1, United Mine Workers of 
America, with regard to the day-by-day operation of 
the jobless insurance law, is unique because, to the 
best of my knowledge, our district’s Unemployment 
Compensation Division was the first of its kind ever 
inaugurated by a labor union. Furthermore, we 
know of no similar adjunct of a labor union yet 
functioning anywhere in America outside of the 
Scranton area. 

A brief sketch of the history and purposes of this 
important division of our district union will serve as 
a useful introduction to the presentation of factual 
experiences recorded by our Unemployment Com- 
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pensation arm in its more than 3 years of existence. 

Late in 1946 a series of conferences were held by 
mine workers’ spokesmen with P. J. Connolly, dis- 
trict manager of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation. The pur- 
pose of these meetings was to coordinate efforts in 
seeking a solution to many problems involved in the 
administration of the Unemployment Compensation 
law as they relate to, and are peculiar to, the hard- 
coal-mining industry. 

A comparatively high labor turn-over rate, sea- 
sonal unemployment, the question of job suitability 
and validity of job separations, are among the many 
problems common to the anthracite industry. 

These conferences resulted in mutually desirable 
adoption, with the subsequent approval of leading 
employers in the industry, of a joint Bureau-District 
No. 1 Union unemployment compensation program. 

It is fortunate that in Mr. Connolly we have an 
official who is thoroughly familiar with the economic 
problems of the anthracite industry. He contributed 
invaluable support and technical assistance to the 
development of this program. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Claims Examiners Fred W. Brocha and Herbert E. Wieland conduct fact-finding interviews in contested claims. 


The Claimant and Fact-Finding 
A Claims Deputy Says . . . 


By HERBERT E. WIELAND 


Claims Examiner, Spokane Office 
State of Washington Employment Security Department 


UDGE, jury, prosecutor, and defense attorney, it is 
small wonder that the claims examiner doing fact- 
«J finding in contested claims has problems. In effect 
the claims adjustment section is the judicial branch of 
the local office claims operation. All issues arising in 
claims for unemployment compensation are referred 
to this section for adjudication, and the problems of 
fact-finding and judgment must there be resolved by 
the claims examiner. 
l'act-finding, as the words imply, refers to the inter- 
view with the benefit claimant, the object of which is 
obtain all of the facts which relate directly or 
indirectly to the particular contested claim and the 
ssues involved. A contested claim is a claim which 
is not yet reached an appeal stage, but regarding 
hich the claimant’s rights to benefits is questioned 
the agency or an interested party. The issues 
volved in a claim may arise from a work separation, 
ssible unavailability or inability to work, a job 
usal, or any other circumstance which may indicate 
tential ineligibility. 
he unemployed person entering the Employment 
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Security office does so at a psychological disadvantage. 
The office appears coldly impersonal with desks in 
orderly rows, chairs spaced for those who are waiting, 
the ring of the telephone, and the murmur of conver- 
sation. The individual once again feels the full force 
of his unemployed status. The fact that the other 
people waiting for service must also be unemployed 
in no way alleviates his personal problem. How can 
the claims examiner best conduct a fact-finding inter- 
view in respect to the claim filed by this individual? 
How can he inquire into the relatively personal matter 
of job separation, availability, or ability to work? 
How does he tell the claimant that he may not be 
eligible to receive unemployment compensation bene- 
fits? How can he properly deliver a determination 
denying this person benefits? The fact that unem- 
ployment compensation is ofttimes the sole source of 
income does not ease the work of the claims examiner, 
or make it easier for the claimant to understand. 

The claims examiner, to be successful, must show 
an interest in the claim of each individual. The 
claimant must be made to realize that we are inter- 
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Discussing the criteria to be used in the selection of claimants for the Unemployment Compensation selective reinterview 








program are left to right: H. E. Wieland, Principal Claims Examiner; Andrew G. Anderson, Manager Il; and C. Ellwood 


Lease, Manager, Spokane local office. 


ested in the facts of the claim, and in him as an indi- 
vidual. At the same time we must dispassionately 
consider his individual relationship to these facts. 
If we do otherwise, the resentment of the claimant to 
our interest will manifest itself in a reticence on his 
part to disclose any further facts. 

We must choose our words carefully in any explana- 
tion, or discussion of unemployment compensation 
with the claimant. A statement such as, ‘‘A restric- 
tion on employability will cause a denial under the 
statute which requires that you must be available,” 
may not be understood by the claimant. The terms 
are not uncommon, but as used by the people of the 
agency, each word acquires a specific meaning. We 
should use common terms, words that have only one 
meaning well known to the general public, words that 
may be interpreted in but one way. The claimant 
wants to know the facts and we must speak in a lan- 
guage that he: is able to understand. While the 
claimant may not agree with our reasoning, or inter- 
pretation, we must assure ourselves that he fully 
understands what has occurred in his claim, how it did 
occur, and the reason therefor. We should not be- 
come so entangled in the intricacies of the law that 
we forget that a claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion is a new and strange experience to the people 
with whom we deal. 
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Before starting the interview, the claims examiner 
should advise the claimant as to the purpose of the 
interview. This includes an explanation of the 
Unemployment Compensation Law, and the require- 
ment that the agency make a determination in accord- 
ance with that law. We also advise the claimant as to 
the possible applicability of the law to his claim and 
possible results. The claimant has a right to such 
knowledge prior to making any statement regarding 
the facts at issue. 

In order to determine the facts rapidly, the claimant 
is advised that certain questions must be asked. For 
example, in an issue of job separation, the examiner 
first asks questions regarding the elementary facts, 
such as the name of the last employer, his address, the 
date of separation, wages, hours, days of the week 
worked. Additional facts are then asked to bring out 
the circumstances which actually caused the job 
separation. A check-list system is used whereby the 
pertinent factors affecting the separation are brought 
to the attention of the claimant, and then the matter is 
pursued in detail on the subject which is indicated as 
the prime factor. Questions regarding the important 
facts are repeated and reworded so that the possibility 
of misunderstanding on the part of the claimant is 


minimized. The examiner must, however, continu- | 
ally guard against the failure to properly recognize and ' 
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ppreciate those facts which are not the proximate 
couse of the issue. These contributing factors may be 
such weight that they will determine the disposi- 

n of the claim. 

\ frequent error is the termination of the interview 
yefore all of the reasons for the action of the claimant, 
or the circumstances at issue, have been ascertained. 
is not enough to have determined the one reason or 
‘ircumstance, all of the contributing factors must be 
listed. The examiner must not permit himself to be 
lulled into thinking that all of the facts have been 
covered because one reason or fact has been recog- 
nized. 

When the interview has been completed the facts 
are recorded. The statement must be prepared to 
reflect the true meaning and intent of the claimant. 
Care must be taken not to exclude those facts which 
the claimant considers important, even though, basical- 
ly, they may have no effect on the final determina- 
tion. The claimant is then asked to read the state- 
ment to determine whether it represents the true 
situation. He is encouraged to make any corrections, 
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adjustments, additions, or deletions that he may - 


desire. 


The information so recorded forms part of the record 
and is considered in the determination of the agency 
with respect to the eligibility of the unemployed in- 
dividual. In our operation, the claims examiner who 
first interviews the claimant completes all of the fact- 
finding in that claim. 

This may involve an investigation of a report from 
the claimant’s last employer, his labor organization, 
or a general inquiry into the current labor market. 
This same examiner completes the decision in the 
claim and ultimately delivers the determination of 
benefit rights to the claimant. Thus the person most 
familiar with all of the circumstances connected with 
the claim explains to the claimant the reason for the 
determination. 

The fact-finding interview may result in the allow- 
ance of unemployment compensation benefits, or the 
withholding of benefits for one week or an indefinite 
period. Each and every fact for and against the 
claimant must be listed. The claimant must believe 
that he has received fair treatment. He must know 
he has had “‘his day in court.” 

There lie the problems of the claims examiner. 





A CLAIMANT Says 


(Continued from page 16) 


The main objectives are: 

1. To reduce labor turn-over, thereby helping to 
stabilize employment in the industry, increasing pro- 
duction and reducing the period of idleness, through 
union and Bureau efforts to have members promptly 
rehired or transferred to other jobs. 

2. To prevent the filing of fraudulent claims and to 
reduce the number of claims and appeals filed by 
members who are clearly ineligible for benefits. 

3. To conserve the unemployment compensation 
fund, thereby precluding a reduction in the maximum 
amount and duration of benefits as provided for in the 
Act. 

4. ‘To instruct and inform union representatives and 
rank-and-file members of their rights to benefits and 
reasons for disqualification under the law, through 
local union-training meetings. 

5. To insure the payment of benefits to members 
who meet all the eligibility requirements by assisting 
them in the fact-finding and appeals process. 

The records of our UC Division functioning in this 
U.M.W.A. office, under the supervision of Peter J. 
Rutz, indicate that 7,000 to 10,000 members are 
separated from work each year and file initial or 
reopened claims. About 27 percent of this number 

re found to be controversial and require a great deal 

{ “fact-finding” to determine eligibility for UC 
enefits. 

Before considering a few typical examples of the 

roblems which continually confront our local union 

embers in attempts to establish valid unemployment 
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compensation claims, I would like to comment 
briefly on a related subject—the employer experience- 
rating provision of the Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Law. 

I say a related subject, because it has been our 
organization’s sad experience that the inception of the 
so-called experience or merit rating system has created 
a serious obstacle in the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. Consequently, contrary to 
the original intent of the Act, a high percentage of 
unemployed workers are placed at a decided dis- 
advantage in efforts to validate claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance, which are morally and _ legally 
justifiable. 

It is the unanimous opinion of our union officers that 
the original intent of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 
establishing the State’s Unemployment Compensation 
Law was badly distorted by the adoption of the em- 
ployer experience-rating provision. 

The “Declaration of Public Policy” which prefaced 
the original Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1936, plainly declared: 

“The principle of the accumulation of financial 
reserves, the sharing of risks, and the payment of com- 
pensation with respect to unemployment meets the 
need of protection against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment and indigency. The Legislature, therefore, 
declares that in its considered judgment, the public 
good, and the general welfare of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth require the exercise of the police 
powers of the Commonwealth in the enactment of this 
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Peter J. Rutz, Supervisor, UC Division, District No. 1, United Mine Workers of America, is conducting a fact-finding 





interview relative to a member’s claim for unemployment compensation. 


act for the compulsory setting aside of uneniployment 
reserves to be used for the benefit of persons unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own.” 

We of the United Mine Workers contend that this 
clearly set forth policy of establishing monetary 
reserves for the benefit of workers unemployed through 
no fault of their own, is being flagrantly violated 
through the Act’s experience-rating clause. 

It has been found that, in order to protect their 
reserve funds which are affected adversely on separa- 
tions from employment by their workers, too many em- 
ployers arbitrarily contest the clearly valid claims 
of these workers, on the ground that the separations 
were voluntary, without good cause. Another method 
of contesting valid claims, to protect the experience- 
rating, that is a common practice of some of our em- 
ployers is the “‘automatic job offer” toclaimants. This 
represents an indiscriminate tendering of employment 
without any regard for the suitability of the work, 
and places an unfair burden on the claimant to 
prove his eligibility. 

In general, this unfavorable feature of the Act has 
resulted in these employers being more concerned 
with their unemployment compensation tax rate than 
with a fair and just consideration of the facts in the 
case. It has brought about situations at appeal 
hearings where the claimant and union representative 
are opposed by a battery of lawyers, investigators, 
and supervisory officials. The hearings take on the 
appearance of a court trial, with the employer 
presenting legal blocks and technicalities. I am 
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positive that the original intention of the appe 
process was not to subject ordinary workingmen t 
such tactics. 

The case of Anthony L., age 63, is illustrative of the 
difficulty a claimant has in substantiating the facts 
regarding his separation from work, and the legal 
technicalities invoked in determining his eligibility 
for voluntarily quitting work with or without good 
cause. About September 15, the claimant became 
ill and had been under the care of his physician for 
2 weeks. The doctor told him not to return to work 
inside the mines and to seek a lighter job outside. 
On October 3, claimant returned to work and in- 
formed the foreman that he could not do inside 
laboring work. He was told to 1eport to the section 
foreman to explain his condition. He reported to the 
section foreman who assigned him to his regular job 
loading coal inside the mines. He loaded six cars 
and completed his shift. On the next day, October 4, 
claimant again reported for work and was assigned to 
inside laboring work loading coal. He went in the 
mines but remained only a half hour because it was 
too wet. He asked the laborer to tell the boss he 
had gone home because he could not work there. 

At the appeals hearing the claimant presented as 
evidence a doctor’s certificate which stated that he 
was not physically fit to do hard work. ‘‘He suffers 
from angina pectoris (pains in his chest) on exertion,” 
the certificate read. 

The Bureau issued a decision denying benefits on 
the ground that claimant quit voluntarily without 
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cood cause. Claimant appealed to the referee who 
_pheld the Bureau decision. Claimant took a further 
eppeal to the Board of Review which upheld the 
; revious decisions and denied benefits. 

Although claimant had perfectly good cause for 
cuitting due to his poor physical condition, old age, 
and advice to do so from his doctor, he could not 
prove his contention that he had asked for transfer 
to lighter work that he could possibly do. 

The Board has adopted the view that leaving work 
because of illness or on doctor’s advice was leaving for 
cood cause, and benefits should be allowed if evidence 
showed actual physical inability to perform work, or 
reasonable fear of danger to physical well-being. 
However, in these same types of cases, the Board has 
held that physical inability to perform particular 
work to which assigned does not constitute good 
cause for termination in the absence of some effort 
io adjust the harmful feature of the employment or 
to seek a transfer to work within existing physical 
capacities of the individual. 

It is this latter reasoning that is making it most 


dificult for numerous claimants to be awarded - 


benefits in cases similar to this one. A high per- 
centage of mine workers are in the elderly age group, 
of foreign birth, and have had little or no formal 
education. It is a most difficult problem to get them 
io understand the provisions of the law, specifically 
under this section. After many years of hard work 
‘hey eventually become physically unable to continue 
9 perform satisfactorily. For this reason, they very 
ften miss time without reporting off and are replaced 
with more able-bodied workers and_ disallowed 
unemployment compensation under the “voluntary 
quit without good cause” provision. Many justifiably 
quit under similar conditions of this example case 
and are disallowed under the ‘“‘voluntary quit without 
good cause”’ provision because they unknowingly do 
not take all the steps, or cannot prove they did so, 
required under this section. Our records indicate 
that over 51 percent of all the disqualifications are 
under this section of the law, for voluntary quitting 
without good cause, as it is currently interpreted. 

The case of Charles O., a laborer inside the mines, 
illustrates the problem of an injured worker, on 
release by the company doctor, being subjected to 
rehire in his former job only. Frequently such 
workers are physically unable to resume these duties 
and upon refusal have their claims for unemployment 
compensation contested as coming under voluntary 
quitting without good cause. 

In this case, the claimant suffered a fractured ankle 
and laceration of his leg while at work. He was 
hospitalized and received treatment from the company 
doctor for a period of about 3 months. He was 
examined by the same company doctor December 9, 
1949, and pronounced fit to return to work despite the 
fact that his ankle was still swollen and sore. The 
claimant reported back to work, as ordered, on 
December 10, 1949, but insisted that due to incom- 
plete recovery from his injury he was physically unable 
to load coal. He requested a transfer to a less strenu- 
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ous job that he was able to do. No such lighter work 
was reportedly available and he remained unemployed. 
The Bureau denied his claims for unemployment com- 
pensation on the ground that he voluntarily quit 
without good cause. Claimant appealed to the 
referee and the decision of the Bureau was reversed, 
allowing benefits for voluntary quitting with good 
cause. The employer appealed this decision to the 
Board of Review who reversed the referee’s decision, 
and affirmed the original decision of the Bureau 
disallowing the payment of benefits. 

Generally, this case is typical in that the company 
doctor’s opinion often carries more weight than that of 
experienced workers as to ability to perform strenuous 
mine jobs. We contend that the worker should be a 
better judge of his physical ability to perform a job in 
which he has had personal knowledge and experience. 
Specifically, in this case the referee found that the 
doctor released the claimant as able to return to work, 
and did not state whether light or hard work. The 
employer, however, succeeded in having the referee’s 
decision reversed and the worker was denied UC 
benefits as well as reemployment. 

The abuse of the automatic job-offer privilege 
granted to employers is amply manifested in the case 
of Edward T., a miner. Claimant was temporarily 
laid off for lack of work on June 9, 1950, from B Coal 
Company. At the time of his lay-off he was informed 
that he would be recalled to work within a very short 
time and was, in fact, recalled and started to work on 
June 19, 1950. On June 13 the G Coal Company, a 
base-year employer, mailed a job offer to claimant, 
directing him to report at one of their collieries. 
Claimant did not report because he expected to return 
to B Company, his last employer. The Bureau issued 
a decision allowing benefits on the ground that claim- 
ant refused suitable work with good cause. G 
Company, the base-year employer, appealed this 
decision, and the referee affirmed the Bureau and 
allowed the benefits. —The company then appealed to 
the Board of Review. The Board reversed the deci- 
sions of the referee and the Bureau and denied benefits 
on the ground that the claimant’s failure to report to 
G Company was without good cause. 

This type of action is common among the large 
employers in our industry, and provokes much critic- 
ism among our members. We realize that the base- 
year employer is within his legal right as the law is 
now written. We contend, however, that widespread 
practice of this action—and it is occurring in other 
industries—is defeating the fundamental purpose of 
this law, namely, to relieve hardship due to involun- 
tary unemployment. This action by our base-year 
employers has also prevented workers, who quit the 
mines to better themselves in other industries, from 
obtaining benefits during brief periods of temporary 
unemployment. For instance, a mine worker quits 
to accept a machine operator job in a manufacturing 
plant; after 3 months or more he has a valid separa- 
tion during a temporary lay-off. The coal company 
base-year employer virtually compels him to return 
to his mine job during his lay-off period or have his 
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unemployment benefits denied. His coworkers from 
the plant, idle under the same conditions, meantime 
may collect their benefits without question. 

This activity by these employers is another instance 
where they totally disregard the human element 
involved in order to conserve their experience rating. 

Frequently involved in the automatic or mail- 
order job offer by a base-year employer is the unrea- 
sonable distance of the proffered job from the claim- 
ant’s residence. It is not uncommon for such job 
offers to be 30 to 35 miles from his home. Claimants 
generally lack auto transportation and would con- 
sequently be required to arise around 4 a. m. to meet 
public transportation schedules to enable them to 
start work at 7 a. m. 

In these cases the claimant refuses to accept the 
job offer as unsuitable and searches for employment 





existing nearer his home. Such refusals, however, do 
result in his disqualification for further unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits on the ground that he 
has refused suitable work without good cause. 

In conclusion, despite the technical obstacles that 
confront our members in attempting to qualify for 
unemployment insurance, we feel that through the 
operation of our unemployment compensation de- 
partment, we are gradually attaining the objectives 
of our program. We feel that through its operation 
we are protecting the rights and interests of our fellow 
members. We shall continue to strive for fair and 
mutual understanding of our problems by employers, 
and the State Bureau. We trust that this analysis of 
the claimant’s side of the story will help considerably 
to bring about justice and equity in respect to this 
type of social benefits. 








Let’s Look AT THE RECORD 
(Continued from page 15) 


and interview of witnesses for the agency in the course 
of reaching his own decision. If he does a proper job 
the odds are high that his decision will be final. If it is 
appealed, the case for the agency is contained in the 
file which goes to the referee. Generally, no further 
investigation for the agency is made. If the deputy 
has done a good job on the case for his determination, 
the case is well prepared to go to appeal. If not, facts 
may be overlooked by the referee when he receives 
information only from the parties who appear and who 
tell their own side of the story. Agency representation 
before the referee may fill up some of these holes, but 
it is impossible for such representation to be in the 
same advantageous position as the local office deputy. 
In certain special types of cases the situation becomes 
especially clear. In the appeals on liability cases in 
this State the Commission is represented by a member 
of the Attorney General’s staff before the referee and 
the Appeal Board. The number of times that it is 
necessary to make further investigation before it comes 
to a hearing by the referee impresses us with the 
necessity of a complete preparation of the case by the 
deputies handling these matters in the Liability Unit. 
Another example of where the record made by the 
local office is important is in cases involving group 
issues such as labor disputes. Not only is it important 
that the claims deputy investigate the facts of the 
strike and the stand taken by the employer and the 
union, but it is doubly important that he determine 
who is involved in the strike and who is not. Not only 
must he separate the groups according to the issue 
concerned but he will undoubtedly have a number of 
cases in which an entirely different set of facts are 
concerned. The old contract, if any, and the new 
contract certainly are material evidence of the changes 
reached as a result of the negotiations in such labor 
disputes. In fact, there are many other cases in which 
. the union contract is material, such as, vacation with 
pay, holiday pay, leaves of absence, etc. If copies of 
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these contracts are obtained by the deputy, they are of 
value to him in making his determination. More 
than that, if they are obtained by him they are then a 
part of the file and, of course, are available to the 
referee without further trouble. 

Another aspect is best illustrated by a case of a 
labor dispute involving General Motors employees 
who were laid off before the strike which began in 
1945, but who could have been recalled about 1 
month after the strike began and 4 months before it 
ended, if there had been no such strike. Consider- 
able difficulty at the appeal level was encountered in 
determining the individuals who were the claimants 
involved in the matter. Despite every precaution, 
there were a few claimants included who had never 
been employed by the General Motors Corp. The 
final decision concerning a list of 1,300 claimants and 
including these few claimants, was issued by the 
Michigan Supreme Court some 3 years after the 
strike had ended. The unfortunate claimants did 
not call this to the attention of anyone of the Commis- 
sion at any step of the adjudication or the appellate 
processes. The result was an injustice to them which 
could only be rectified by the Supreme Court. A 
simpler fact than whether they were employed by 
General Motors can scarcely be conceived. It was 
a fact that could only be determined by the local 
office claims taker or deputy unless it was brought to 
the attention of the referee by some other party. 

The importance of fact-finding cannot be too 
strongly stressed in appeals held by agent States in 
interstate cases. Here there is no substitute. The 
provision for completion of IB-11 in the interstate 
procedure recognizes this. 

Conceivably, an investigation by a deputy which 
reveals all the issues, obtains all material facts, and 
applies the law properly to these facts would preclude 
the necessity for a redetermination or an appeal to 
the Referee, Appeal Board, or the courts. So far we 
have not found such a Utopia, and in the meantime 
it is apparent that our struggle to achieve perfection 
must continue. 
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Fact-Finding in the Small Office 


By RALPH G. MERRITT 


Fact-Finder, Bennington Local Office 
Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission 


ACT-FINDING in the small office presents its own 

particular problems. Basically, of course, the 

same procedures and accepted techniques are 
‘ollowed as in the larger centers of population. Yet in 
ihe actual application of these outlined procedures 
the local fact-finder in the small community finds 
himself confronted by headaches and nerve-racking 
experiences that are peculiar to the rural or suburban 
area in which he serves and that are unknown to 
those specialists occupying similar positions and 
handling unemployment compensation problems in 
the larger, more fully staffed city offices. 


In the first place, the fact-finder in the small office © 


is, in all probability, an employment interviewer 
who, because of apparent or suspected ability, has 
been selected to assume the duties of investigating 
questionable claims for compensation as an added 
side line to the multiple chores that he is already 
expected to perform. Such chores may, and, speaking 
from personal experience, actually do include such 
varied activities and assorted titles as interviewer, 
claims taker, itinerant interviewer, employer-relations 
representative, counselor, job analyst, etc., ad 
infinitum. 

Such an individual was undoubtedly trained, 
primarily, as an employment interviewer, and, as 
such, we may assume, became skilled in eliciting 
factual information from the applicant as to his 
background of education and work experience. 
Information furnished was, for the most part, accepted 
at face value, although, in all probability, a certain 
amount of supplemental questioning was required to 
assure the interviewer that the applicant actually 
had some knowledge of the trades in which he 
professed proficiency. 

This hypothetical individual now finds that he has 
been entrusted with the duties of investigation of those 
claims for unemployment compensation that contain 
an element of doubt as to their validity. He is, in a 
word, the officially designated fact-finder in the local 
office. In such an office, with its comparatively 
small claims load, he is called upon only occasionally 
and intermittently to serve in his new capacity. He 
soon learns, from disillusioning experience, that the 
techniques to be employed in a fact-finding interview 
may vary greatly from those he has been accustomed 
to use in the employment interview. 

Statements by the claimant are not to be accepted 
at face value, as they were from the applicant seeking 
employment. While we have been, and are, firm in 
our belief that the majority of individuals are funda- 
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mentally honest, we learn that when entitlement to 
unemployment compensation benefits becomes an 
issue, many of these same individuals are prone to 
evasion, distortion of facts, and the retention of 
pertinent information essential to a fair and equitable 
decision. 

As a fact-finder, therefore, the interviewer must 
adapt himself to a new type of interviewing technique. 
He finds that he must engage in a battle of wits with 
the claimant and dig out, piece by piece, the true 
story of his separation from employment. 

When the statements of the claimant and the 
employer are greatly at variance, the fact-finder—to 
secure the true facts and a clear picture of the situa- 
tion—must dig deeper, reinterrogate and reevaluate 
the resulting evidence. The necessity for such 
probing makes one wonder whether the claimant was 
acting in complete innocence, as he would have us 
believe, when he informed the receptionist that he 
was “‘reporting to see the fault-finder.”’ 


Digging for the Facts 


Frequently misunderstanding arises due to an 
honest opinion of a claimant which, nevertheless, 
does not coincide with the accepted interpretation of 
existing regulations. A young man filed for unem- 
ployment benefits stating that he was laid off by his 
employer due to lack of work. A request for infor- 
mation from the employer brought forth the state- 
ment that the worker quit voluntarily and without 
notice. A brief résumé of the resulting interview 
by the fact-finder follows: 

Fact-Finper: “What was the actual reason for 
your separation?” 

CLAIMANT: “I reported for work on Monday 
morning and the foreman told me that he had no 
work for me and that he would have to lay me off.” 

“‘Had you been employed by them regularly for 
some time?” 

‘““Yes, I have worked there ever since last summer, 
for about 8 months.” 

‘Prior to this Monday on which you were laid off, 
had you actually worked every day the previous 
week?” 

No.” 

“Did you work at all on any day during that 
week?” 

“No.” 

‘‘What about the week before that? Did you work 
at all during that week?” 

‘ov.eas” 
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Step I. 
claimant. 


Specialized fact-finding questionnaire is filled out by 


“Did you work the entire week?” 

“No.” 

“How many days did you actually work that 
week?” 

“Up until Wednesday night.” 

“Did you report for work oa Thursday morning?” 
“No.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘T had some personal matters to attend to, so I took 
day off.” 

“Did you ask for time off?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I knew they wouldn’t let me go.” 
“Did you inform your foreman that you 
going to be absent?” 

“No.” 

“Did you get in touch with him later and notify 
him as to why you had not shown up for work?” 

“No.” 

“In brief, then, you walked off the job on Wednes- 
day night without saying anything to anyone and 
did not contact your employer in any way until 
about 10 days later when you appeared on the job 
on Monday morning, expecting to go back to work. 
Is that correct?” 


-Te.”” 
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Misunderstanding Frequently Back of Confusion 


That is digging it out, bit by bit, resulting in a de- 
cision that the separation was due to a voluntary 
quit, although the claimant appeared to be sincere 
in stating that he was laid off due to lack of work. 
Many times such confusion results from a difficult- 
to-understand unwillingness on the part of the 








Step Il. Next the employer is afforded an opportunity for 
rebuttal, the same fact-finding form being used to record his 
statement. x . 


employer, or his representative, to be frank and out- 
spoken when terminating the services of a worker. 

To a full-time specialized fact-finder in a large 
office, who is handling similar cases day after day, such 
delving for facts becomes a common occurrence, but 
the jack-of-all-trades in the small country office must 
be possessed of a many-sided personality to deal with 
the different situations that demand his attention. 

In the larger office the fact-finder deals with 
strangers. He has no knowledge of the individual 
other than that there appears to be some question as to 
his rights to benefits, and that the matter requires 
investigation. The fact-finder is not subject to 
influence in any way by personal acquaintanceship 
with the claimant or by a knowledge of his personal 
habits, or his family life, or other factors that might 
make difficult a clear, unbiased investigation of facts. 


When Claimant Is An Acquaintance 


In the smaller office the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. The fact-finder, in many cases, is personally 
acquainted with the claimant; he knows his weak- 
nesses; he has knowledge of his stability or instability 
as a worker; he probably knows something of his 
domestic problems. If the fact-finder in the small 
office is human (and most of us are), he is repeatedly 
faced with the problem of strict adherence to pre- 
scribe regulations on the one hand, and his personal 
(possibly close) friendship with the claimant on the 
other. 

This is a headache not encountered in the larger 
offices. And there is but one solution. The fact- 
finder must train himself to ignore completely all 
personal influences. He must realize that to protect 
himself—and the office—from criticism he must 
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Step Ill. 


finder. 


At the scheduled time, claimant is routed to fact- 


adhere rigidly to a fair and impartial representation of 
the facts as they actually exist. He must not allow his 
judgment to be swayed, either by his friendship with 
the applicant or by fear of disfavor in the eyes of the 
employer involved. The employer is not always 
right; the claimant is not always wrong. 

In the small office the fact-finder may be (and in the 
present instance is) also charged with the duties of 
employer-relations representative. It is his job to 
establish and to maintain close and cooperative rela- 
tions with the employers in his area. He is the sales- 
man for the Employment Service, upon whose efforts 
depends to a large extent the successful functioning of 
the entire office. 

It is understandable, therefore, that the inexperi- 
enced fact-finder may feel that, in the interest of 
employer relations, he should place greater weight 
upon the statement of the employer, in the case of a 
worker’s separation, than upon the explanations of 
the claimant. Let us stress definitely, and without 
reservation, the fallacy of such a stand. It is an 
established and proven fact that by standing firm on 
his own convictions, by the administration of fair 
and impartial judgment, without fear or favor, the 
local fact-finder gains the respect of all parties con- 
cerned. They may, and probably will, disagree 
with and, possibly, protest his findings—but they will 
respect him for his unbiased position, if the facts con- 


Step IV. Conflicting statements of parties are reconciled and 
pertinent details recorded in fact-finding interview. 


sidered in arriving at a decision have been properly 
outlined and explained. 

To summarize briefly, problems exist in connection 
with fact-finding in the small office that are not 
encountered in the larger spheres of operation. An 
attempt has been made here to outline two of these 
problems: 


First: the situation that is created by the fact that the fact- 
finder in the small office spends but a small portion of his time 
in the investigation of questionable claims. His many other 
and varied duties may well affect his efficiency as a fact-finder 
unless he is successful in developing a personality versatile 
enough to permit him to shift instantly and without hesitation 
from his approach to one situation to that required by another 
type of interview. 

Second: The fact-finder in the small office is in many cases 
well known throughout the community, both to employers 
and to the multitude of workers who may contact the local 
office at one time or another. His acquaintanceship is wide- 
spread. He has many friends (or rather, did have before he 
took up fact-finding) who make use of the services offered by 
the local office. He must therefore learn to steel himself 
against the. possibility of being influenced by such friendships 
or acquaintanceships in making his investigations and subse- 
quent presentation of facts. 

Fact-finding in the small office is indeed an expe- 
rience and an education. The personal contacts 
made in this connection afford opportunities for 
insight into human nature deeper than those sup- 
plied by any other type of social or business connec- 
tion. Fortunate is the man who can reject cynicism. 
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The Claims Examiner's Tools 


By JOHN F. McGOWAN 


Claims Administrator 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


N THE administration of the Unemployment Com- 
I pensation Law of New Jersey, the functions of the 
Claims Examiner have always been laden with 
responsibility. Prior to the advent of decentralized 
operations in New Jersey, duties assigned Claims 
Examiners in the Division of Employment Security 
included the submission of recommendations on 
eligibility and on disqualification of individuals claim- 
ing unemployment insurance benefits. ‘These recom- 
mendations were carefully weighed by the Deputy 
and, in the main, were accepted by him in making the 
initial determination. However, the Claims Ex- 
aminer was relieved of final responsibility in that 
his opinion on a given issue was only a recommenda- 
tion as the actual determination was made in the 
central office, with the Deputy assuming the credit 
or the blame. 

Following passage of enabling legislation, New 
Jersey decentralized part of its operations in July 
of last year and placed nonmonetary determinations 
on the local office level. Thus, the full burden 
of responsibility shifted to the shoulders of the local 
office examiner. Based on his knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances in the case before him, he, and he alone, 
must allow, deny or postpone benefits for which con- 
tributions were made on behalf of and by the claimant 
before him. 

The determination of the Claims Examiner must be 
equitable; it must be based on the law; it must be in 
accordance with the facts he has discovered. He must 
clearly express his findings so that they are readily 
understood by the claimant, the claimant’s employ- 
ers, the administrators of the agency and the public in 
general. 

To obtain these results, it may be readily seen that 
an examiner must have certain basic personal char- 
acteristics: He must have a judicially inclined mind— 
one that can consider all the aspects of the case before 
him and relate them to the law—to arrive at a proper 
conclusion. He must be proficient in the use of 
language in order that he may, during the course of 
claimant examinations, clearly express his thoughts so 
that replies to his questions may reflect the things he 
wishes to find out. He must be able to present, in 
writing, a clear, coherent summary of the circum- 
stances surrounding the case before him, relating the 
facts to the law so that others may easily understand 
his conclusions. 

To perform his job well, the Claims Examiner must 
know the background materials with which he works— 
he must have a concept of the reasons for unemploy- 
ment insurance; he must be familiar with the unem- 
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ment compensation law of his State; he must be awa: 

of interpretations placed on the written word of th 

law by appellate bodies of the agency and by th 

courts. To apply this knowledge to any case at issu 

before him, he must be able to obtain expeditiously a! 
the facts pertinent to the case, rejecting any fact n 

bearing on the issue. He must carefully gauge th 

value of each fact and arrive at his decision which: 
should be in accord with higher tribunal decisions in 
similar cases. 

Given an indefinite amount of time and seclusion, 
perhaps an examiner could come up with acceptable 
decisions with regularity by knowledge of the law itselt 
However, considering the bustling activity of loca! 
offices, it is difficult to envisage an examiner who could 
handle without aids the flow of cases and _ issues 
brought to him. ‘The examiner cannot be expected to 
remember the controlling cases which have been de- 
cided previously concerning a given issue; nor can he 
be expected to remember the controlling facts which 
influenced the decision. He has neither the time nor 
the facilities to review all past cases and all conditions 
pertaining to an issue. 

Recognizing these factors, the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Security has made available to its 
examiners two excellent tools which have proved to 
be of great assistance to them in the performance of 
their duties. These are: 

1. Fact-Finding Guides 

2. The Interpretation Service Manual 

The Fact-Finding Guides are succinct hints and tips 
on the nature and kind of facts that were held to be 
material in prior cases involving a given issue. The 
preparation of such guides anticipates the information 
an examiner must obtain before he can confidently 
feel that he has explored all the facts relating to any 
case before him. It should be noted that not all of 
the suggestions listed on the guide card necessarily 
pertain to every case involving that particular issue 
but each of the guides should contain suggestions as 
to probable facts concerning any phase of that general 
issue. 

The suggestions selected for the Fact-Finding Guides 
may be compiled in manual form or in reference card 
form—either of which makes a practical working tool 
compact enough for general desk use. The manual 
offers security against misfiling or loss of references 
after using although a manual compilation is bulky 
and lacks flexibility which would tend to reduce 
frequency of consultation. In New Jersey, a card 
system was adopted. 

Properly housed in a file box, the cards. offer the 
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a antage of occupying limited desk or desk drawer 
e and thus remain readily accessible at all times. 
use, the card may be easily extracted from the 
and laid flat on the desk or held in the hand 
reference, without undue interruption in the ex- 
ination and without distraction of the claimant. 

e card file set-up permits easier additions to the 
«tal file when and if additional aspects of an issue 
come of importance in making determinations. 

(he Fact-Finding Guides should be closely tied in 
th the second of the tools mentioned, the Interpre- 
tation Service Manual, in order to provide ready 
reference to past decisions on similar facts. The 
Interpretation Service Manual contains, in orderly 
arrangement, brief summaries of leading appellate 
body or court case decisions together with the state- 
ments which contain the controlling facts. To be of 
maximum service to the Claims Examiner, both tools 
must be kept current by the deletion of any reference 
to facts that are no longer controlling and by the 
addition of new or revised interpretations from 
authoritative sources. 

A brief description of our Fact-Finding Guide 
system and an example of its use in connection with 
the Interpretation Service Manual will convey some 
idea of their value as examiner tools. 

The file of Fact-Finding Guides consists of about one 
hundred 5 x 8 inch guide cards. It is divided into 
ten sections, each of which is numbered to conform with 
the numbered sections of the Interpretation Manual. 
The numbered sections deal with the general issues 
which most frequently confront the examiner, such 
as: Able and Available, Active Search for Work, 
Misconduct, and Voluntary Leaving. 

Behind each of these major subjects is an index, 
listing various Circumstances pertinent to the major 
subject. Following this index are the guide cards 
bearing suggestions as to facts probably required to 
resolve the specific issue that gave rise to the major 
issue. Each of these guide cards bears a code, iden- 
tical with a code in the Interpretation Service Manual 
concerning the same issue. 

As an example of the use of these tools: 

Assume a Claimant’s reason for separation to be 
“Quit—because his machine broke down.” The 
examiner identifies the issue as a possible disqualifica- 
tion. To assist him in his determination, he consults 
his Fact-Finding Guides. The major index advises 
that Section 10 refers to “‘Voluntary Leaving.” The 
index to Section 10 tells him that code 130 under that 
section concerns equipment and that the guide card 
should be used in conjunction with code 1 (sugges- 
tions on the major issue). 
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Part 1, Section 10—-VOLUNTARY LEAVING 
Code 1—GENERAL 
Issue: Did the claimant leave work voluntarily without good 
cause? 


WAS IT ACTUALLY A QUIT? 
What are the actual details of the separation? 
Does the claimant admit it was a quit—does he deny it? 
Are there conflicting employer-claimant statements? 
Were they reconciled? 
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WAS IT VOLUNTARY? 

Could the claimant have remained if he cared to? 

Was resignation requested because of an employer policy 
concerning age, pension, marriage, pregnancy, required union 
status, required medical certificate, required physical examina- 
tion? 

Was resignation provoked, suggested, or demanded by 
employer? 

WAS IT WITH GOOD CAUSE? 

Why did claimant quit? 

Is there a guide for the pertinent reason? 
Leaving Index.) 

If job-connected: Was it a sound substantial reason or was 
it captious or trifling? 

If personal: Was it reasonable, was it legal, was it socially 
desirable? 

Did the job meet the suitability requirements? 


WAS THE SOLE REASON GIVEN? 


If quit was job-connected, did claimant discuss the adverse 
conditions with the employer or with the union? 

Were promises of change or correction made? 

Are the circumstances subject to employer’s or claimant’s 
control—what manner? Were any alternatives offered or pro- 
posed—what were they—what was the result? 

If quit was for personal reasons: Are there indications of 
withdrawal from the labor market? 

What are domestic obligations: Any illness at home, children, 
parents? 

Was the objective of the resignation attained—what pre- 
vented or changed it—is attainment expected in the reasonably 
near future? 

What steps are being taken toward attainment? 

Will the claimant accept interim employment—why not? 

Is claimant under doctor’s care—is claimant pregnant—is 
there any illness? 

Does claimant plan training of any kind? 

Is claimant soon to marry? 

Was notice of leaving given to the employer? 

What was claimant’s work history during past year? 


(See AVAILABILITY Guide if necessary) 


DISQUALIFICATION PERIOD 


What was the date of quit? 
Was separation pay granted? 
Has claimant obtained other employment? 


(See Voluntary 








Part 1, Section 10O—VOLUNTARY LEAVING 
Code 130—EQUIPMENT 


(Use in conjunction with Voluntary Leaving—General) 


What did the claimant find unsuitable with the equipment? 

Was necessary and adequate equipment provided? 

Was its lack, or condition, a hazard to health or safety? 

Was it old or obsolete; did it frequently break down? 

Did he complain to the employer or union; was discussion 
pleasant; what was said; with what result? 

Was claimant responsible for upkeep; did he have required 
assistance? 

Was claimant carelessness involved; was it unreasonable? 

Was claimant familiar with the use of the equipment? 

How long had claimant worked at that job? 

Did claimant request transfer to another job or better equip- 
ment? 








Having obtained the pertinent facts, the Claims 
Examiner may compare his tentative determination 
with precedent by referring to sections of the Interpre- 
tation Service Manual having the same index number 
as the guide card: Part 1, Section 10, code 130, and 
there find: 


130. Equipment 
A claimant who quit his job because a machine broke 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Supervisor Takes a Hand 


in Fact-Finding — 


In a Larger State 


By PHILIP A. 


RUBENSTEIN 


Senior Claims Examiner 


New York Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


HY a supervisor in claims adjustment? Is he 
Wi needed? What does he do? Such questions 

can be (and probably are) asked by budget 
directors and administrators. Worse yet, they may 
be asked by operating claims examiners wondering 
what their boss does in lieu of working. The answer 
is not simple. Using the catch words of management 
manuals it can be said the supervisor plans, he oper- 
ates, he directs, he administers, and he reports. ‘This, 
however, tells us nothing in terms of the adjustment 
of benefit claims. To answer our questions in detail 
we must see what a typical supervisor does. 

The work of a claims adjustment supervisor falls into 
four major categories: planning and control of opera- 
tions, review and criticism of work, training of staff, 
and public relations. This article, however, will deal 
principally with review and criticism of work and 
training of staff. These two functions of a claims 
supervisor are not in any true sense separate. For 
review and criticism is necessarily training, and the 
planning of training stems directly from review of work 
done. Treating these functions separately, however, 
will help in seeing them more clearly. 

A claims supervisor reviews the work in his section 
through several means. First, he reads individual 
adjustment cases and evaluates their preparation as 
well as their final determinations. Secondly, he 
listens in on interviews. Thirdly, he studies daily 
statistical reports showing the volume of work done 
by various examiners and the kinds of issues they 
handled. 

Not all the work of claims examiners is reviewed. 
First, the volume would be too large. Second, it 
would be questionable practice to check every piece 
of work done by trained and competent claims exam- 
iners. The purpose of hiring and preparing claims 
examiners is to have workers qualified to operate on 
their own. The work of claims examiners still in 
training and those few who are not fully competent, 
is, however, completely reviewed. Normally, cases 
are selected for review in several ways. First, are all 
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the determinations on which hearing requests are 
made and overpayments established. Second, are 
all the cases where disqualifying information from the 
Employment Service has not resulted in a denial of 
benefits. ‘Then come the cases on which a complaint 
or inquiry has been made. Then there are the cases 
which only by some chance catch the eye of the super- 
visor. All told, about 25 percent of determinations 
are reviewed. Of these over half are disqualifications. 


Steps In Evaluation 


The review of determinations naturally centers on 
the Summary of the Insurance Interview, a written 
summary of all the facts in a case including the 
claimant’s statement. Each case being reviewed is 
evaluated in several ways. First is the evaluation of 
the case as a factual report. The Summary of the 
Insurance Interview and other material is checked to 
see if the examiner has elicited all the relevant facts 
and avoided conclusions, opinions, and _ irrelevant 
material. The supervisor notes where secondary 
sources were used when primary ones were available, 
if assertions capable of verification were checked, 
and if claimants were afforded opportunities to deny 
or explain facts disadvantageous to them. 

The second element for which determinations are 
evaluated is their conformity with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law, the rules and regulations of the 
Industrial Commissioner, and Appeal Board and 
court precedents. Here the Interpretive Series, a 
volume of precedent-setting cases and case summaries 
is the basic guide. Claims examiners are trained in 
the use of this guide and are expected to consult it in 
making determinations. 

The third element for which cases are judged is 
clarity and conciseness of presentation. Here the 
issue is grammatical construction, orderliness of 
thinking and writing, and the presentation of facts 
so exactly that nothing is left to implication or mis- 
interpretation. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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His article is written not for the purpose of explain- 
‘Le the intricacies of evaluation of certain parts of 
claims work, but rather to solicit a method or 
procedure for successful evaluation. ‘There are super- 
visors in this country engaged in practically every 
| known field of activity, each of which, undoubtedly, 
requires the setting of standards and making of 
evaluations. The problem of evaluation in some fields 
appears to be quite simple. For example, the super- 
visor of a large machine shop can check the quality of a 
completed product of any one worker or group of 
workers easily, and evaluate the work being done by 
using precision instruments in checking for accuracy 
and checking the actual time used to complete the 
unit. If the article produced is satisfactory, it is quite 
obvious the proper sequence of operation took place 
and appropriate tools were used in each operation. 
The task of determining quality of the product and 
satisfactory performance is not so simple for a claims 
supervisor. One cannot check claims work with a 
micrometer, stop watch, or size of the record. ‘True, 
one can check for correct entries on the claims records, 
but with what formula or by the use of what tool can 
one evaluate that part of claims work which goes 
unrecorded? By what method can one evaluate that 
part of claims work which requires unusual keenness 
of observation and exceptional techniques in interro- 
gation? We, as supervisors, have in mind the type of 
information needed, and a technique for soliciting such 
information. We also realize the importance of keen 
observation in claims work. We know what we want 
in the way of good claims work, but how do we know 
we are getting it? 
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Appraising Quality of the Work 


Observations of the actual work being done and spot 
checking claims deputies for proper questioning, com- 
lete explanations, courtesy, and the general impres- 
on made on claimants can, in a rather short time, give 
supervisor a fairly accurate basis for judging the 
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The Supervisor Takes a Hand 


in Fact-Finding 


In a Smaller State 


By R. F. BAXTER, Supervisor of Benefits 
and PAUL V. KERRICK, Supervisor of Claims 


Portland Local Office, Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


quality of work being done in the areas more or less 
immeasurable due to lack of any record to evaluate. 
We are satisfied, however, that work done under 
observation is usually more carefully done. In one 
particular case, the supervisor walked up behind the 
line of claims deputies just in time to hear one of them 
say, ‘‘Here is your claim determination” and handed 
it to the claimant folded up. The deputy, at the same 
time noticed the supervisor and said, “I would have 
explained the determination had I known you were 
watching.” 


Good Public Relations Called For 


A supervisor should test his department’s public 
relations. Ina social program, such as unemployment 
compensation, good public relations is a must. 
Employer objections, anonymous letters and *phone 
calls, direct complaints, and the number of dissatisfied 
customers, who are pacified after a more complete 
explanation of their cases, are all indicative of public 
reaction to the operation. We cannot pursue the 
theory that “‘the customer is always right.”” However, 
simple, but complete, explanations to individuals and 
groups in cases where some provision of the law has 
affected them adversely, does much to improve public 
acceptance. 

We attach considerable importance to any criticism 
from an employer, business association, claimant, or 
labor organization, as a part of the evaluation pro- 
gram. There are always the chronics who have no 
sympathy for any type of social legislation. But on 
the whole, objections raised are usually very helpful in 
pointing out operations which can be improved to 
reduce or eliminate the criticism. 

In the area of evaluation of quantity and quality, 
to a limited extent, the introduction of the Organiza- 
tion and Management program has been very helpful. 
At the inception, we deemed it advisable to incorpo- 
rate into the program various evaluation forms which 
had been previously used on claims. This was done 
by expanding ES Form 615, Analysis of Initial Claims; 
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ES Form 616, Analysis of Continued Claims; ES 
Form 617, Analysis of Record Cards; ES Form 618, 
Analysis of Determinations; and a form for checking 
the activation of work registration cards (ES 511) 
for new and additional claims. The important ad- 
vantage of the Organization and Management ap- 
proach, we feel, is that the operations personnel 
participate in the evaluation of their own work. It 
aids the employee in fully understanding exactly 
how his particular task fits into the entire operation, 
and how much his task contributes to the success of 
such operation. With full knowledge of the “part 
he plays” in the over-all picture, the employee will 
invariably set a higher standard for himself than that 
set for him by the supervisor. 

During the summer of 1950, we carried on a training 
program in the field, on nonmonetary determinations. 
During the program, there developed some dissatis- 
faction with the number of deputy decisions reversed 
by the appeals tribunal although percentagewise the 
record was satisfactory. It was decided to have a 
critical review made by central office teams of deputies 
on each case appealed. The team could pass the 
claim on to appeals, require the local office to submit 
additional facts, in cases where the investigation 
appeared incomplete, or amend the decision if the 
facts did not justify the finding. The immediate 
result was some additional affirmations, but more 
important, by calling to the attention of local office 
deputies inadequate fact-finding, or improper analysis 
of facts available, it has improved the quality of work 
on all cases, regardless of whether or not they are 
appealed. 

A comparison of nonmonetary determinations re- 
sulting in no denial of benefits, to the number resulting 
in a denial, provides indicators which upon investiga- 
tion may reflect the quality of the work. This is 
particularly significant in a State like Oregon which 
has a widely fluctuating claim load due to seasonal 
conditions. Such measures may show the adequacy 
of the screening done at the claims counters, or indicate 
from week to week to what extent the deputy is 
familiar with local labor market conditions, age 
ranges, sex, etc., of claimants currently filing for 
benefits. Each State would necessarily have to set 
its own point of inquiry for making further evaluations. 
The best criterion is past experience, interpreted to 
guide the operation toward a balance which appears 
to be the most satisfactory period in which comparable 
conditions existed. 

Looking at adequate standards and evaluations 
from the supervisor’s standpoint, if the standards 
prove to be too low, or the evaluations appear to 
show an unsatisfactory operation, it is more likely to 
be inadequate supervision than a failure on the part 
of the employees performing the task. This is par- 
ticularly true in an operating unit of some size. 
Standards and evaluations are just so many manage- 
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ment words unless the employees understand t! 
necessity for such guides and measurements, and ha 
a part in establishing them, so far as their individu 
work is concerned. 

A supervisor becomes a supervisor because of ce 
tain demonstrated abilities recognized by top mar 
agement. However, having become a_ superviso 
such “demonstrated abilities’ used to the fulle 
extent will not make him a good supervisor unless h 
can work with others and motivate their abilitie 
The supervisor can guide the work of his departmen 
and coordinate the various tasks, but the employe« 
do more to make him a success or failure than he ca 
do for himself. For this reason, the study of an 
evaluation to improve operations should be ap 
proached from the standpoint of ‘‘What is wrong?’ 
not “Who is wrong?”’ This is true especially in con 
nection with qualitative measurements. The em- 
ployees can do far more collectively in improving th: 
operation than the supervisor can, if they know their 
suggestions are wanted, considered, used if practical, 
and they receive credit for them. 

In the Benefit Section in Oregon, we average ap- 
proximately 50 employees and at 6 months’ intervals 
they rate their supervisors by completing a question- 
naire of 50 questions. The results are tabulated by 
the training unit and the originals destroyed. If you 
want to find out whether or not your standards are 
either too high or too low, try it! In this question- 
naire a space is provided for comments, and they are 
very much to the point. By taking advantage of the 
constructive criticism and working on the items 
where supervision seems to need improvement, a 
sound basis is developed for measuring the quality 
of the entire operation. The employees will welcome 
an evaluation of their work when they know it is 
only a part of the program to improve operations 
and that supervisors are receiving similar treatment. 

In attempting to discuss methods of evaluation 
and use of standards, as supervisors, it is very pos- 
sible we find ourselves in the position of the old-time 
dirt farmer, who, when asked if he would introduce 
some new scientific methods, replied, “I ain’t 
farmin’ half as good as I know how now.” 





Tue Criams EXAMINER’s TOOLS 
* (Continued from page 27) 


down, held to have voluntarily left without good cause 
when his employer was willing to keep him at work. 
BR-15690 

Experience in the Division of Employment Security 
has proved that a Claims Examiner, knowing how to 
use this pair of tools and using them, will, with high 
confidence in himself, produce equitable determina- 
tions within the framework of the unemployment in- 
surance law that will be acceptable to all concerned. 
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SUPERVISOR TAKES A HAND IN FactT-FINDING 
(Continued from page 28) 


.e review and criticism of individual determina- 
t is used not only to correct errors, but more 
in ortantly, as an instrument for training. The 
t:. ing aspect is more important than the correction 
oi errors because the goal is to get claims examiners 
t . level where no errors will have to be corrected. 
Coses are returned to individual examiners with 
memoranda noting their errors and omissions. 
[ hese criticisms may call for corrections to be made 
simply point out things to be done or avoided in 
ture cases. Recurring and more significant errors, 
| addition to being taken up individually, are also 
oied for group training. The determinations re- 
turned with criticisms are read by the examiners 
involved. Discussions, even contradictions, of the 
points raised are invited; for the idea is to get the 
examiners to understand and accept the criticism, 
not merely agree. 

A large part of review and criticism is the answer- 
ing of questions put by claims examiners. For the 
answering of these questions requires a review of the 
case up to the point where the examiner has been 
stopped. In assisting examiners in these cases the 
supervisor avoids giving mere directions. Instead he 
seeks to analyze the case with the examiner, showing 
him what the basic issue is, what further facts, if any, 
are needed, and how the case is related to principles 
laid down in the law and in precedent cases. As in 
all training, the purpose is not merely to solve the 
problem in hand but to make for the better solution 
of future problems. 


O 
fi 
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Listening-in at Interviews 


The other major method of judging the work of 
claims examiners is through listening to interviews. 
Because the claims adjustment supervisor works in 
close physical contact with the examiners and is con- 
stantly walking past them and stopping at their desks, 
he overhears a great many interviews or parts of 
interviews. In addition, he sits in on the interviews 
of each examiner from time to time. This is best done 
by the supervisor when he assigns his own work to an 
assistant for a day or a half day while he devotes full 
time to just listening without comments and without 
answering questions. 

This type of review enables the supervisor to evaluate 
in important phase of adjustment work that cannot be 
done through the review of cases. Through actuai 
servation a supervisor can note such things as: 

|) How well an examiner puts claimants at ease and 
ets the stage for an effective interview; (2) whether or 
iot the examiner affords the claimant a fair opportun- 
ity to be heard and a chance to rebutt and explain any 
facts that are against him; (3) whether or not the 
examiner is exercising tact and making himself under- 
tood; and (4) whether or not the examiner is inform- 
ing claimants of all their rights and obligations. 

Criticisms obtained through this planned and chance 
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observation are written down in more or less memo- 
randum fashion and presented to individual examiners. 
Examiners are then asked to read the criticisms and 
discuss them with the supervisor. In all criticisms, 
either of the interviews or of the completed cases, 
examiners are encouraged to express their disagree- 
ments and asked for fuller explanations and justifica- 
tions of the supervisor’s comments. For unless an 
examiner is convinced of the correctness of any item 
of criticism, the criticism has failed of its effect. 


The Training Involved 


As can readily be seen from our discussion of 
review, considerable training is inextricably involved. 
This, however, is individual training and is only a part 
of the training that takes place in a claims adjustment 
section. Group training and induction training are of 
very considerable importance. Induction training is 
usually done in a fairly uniform manner. The new 
examiner, if he has not previously worked in the 
certification or claims taking section of a local office, is 
trained in all phases of certification work for a period 
of 4 or 5 weeks. During the time he is performing 
these claims-taking assignments he is introduced to 
material on claims adjustment. This includes the 
division manual on making initial determinations, the 
Unemployment Insurance Law, rules and regulations 
of the Industrial Commissioner, and the Interpretive 
Series. From time to time this material is discussed 
with the new examiner. In this discussion the super- 
visor seeks to clarify any confusion and to assure him- 
self that the new examiner is beginning to comprehend 
the claims adjustment process. 

The next step is for the new examiner to spend 
some time listening in on the interviews of two or 
three of the more experienced and more competent 
examiners. During this time he varies his observa- 
tions with further study of the material referred to 
above. He is expected to relate his reading to the 
cases he observes and note down comments and 
questions. These are then discussed with the super- 
visor. The supervisor, after discussing fact-finding 
methods and the principles used in the making of 
determinations, goes on to give the new examiner 
some step-by-step procedures for the handling of 
various kinds of adjustment issues. 

The new examiner then takes his first interviews. 
These are on the simple issues and the examiner 
checks each case with the supervisor before the deter- 
mination is made and before the claimant leaves. 
The supervisor suggests additions and amendments 
in each case and thus guides the new examiner 
through his first days of interviewing. After that, 
the examiner operates on his own, submitting his 
cases for review only after they are completed. 
These are reviewed and criticised much as the work 
of the regular examiners, with the supervisor grad- 
ually seeing less and less of the new examiner’s work, 
depending on the rate of progress. 

Group training is done through a fixed weekly 
meeting, plus additional shorter meetings as they are 
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needed and as time permits. The weekly meetings 
are usually an hour and a half in length, held Friday 
afternoon or Tuesday morning or any time that fits 
the convenience of the office and still finds the exam- 
iners in a receptive mood. Here, unfortunately, a 
clash usually exists; for the best times psychologically 
are often the worst times operationally. 

The most effective manner of conducting these 
meetings is through group discussion with the avoid- 
ance of lecturing. This form of teaching is espe- 
cially suited for material on improved methods of 
fact-finding. Typical errors are brought up through 
concrete illustrations. Criticism of these cases is 
invited and the discussion led to bring home the 
desired points. Precedent making determinations 
and Referee decisions of significance are similarly 
discussed to bring home principles involved. New 
and changed procedures or errors in clerical detail 
are usually covered by the lecture method. 

Claims examiners are provided with individual 
notebooks for taking notes on important items cov- 
ered at meetings. In addition, memoranda on the 
material taken up at meetings is circulated among 
the staff. Insofar as time permits points covered at 
these meetings are reviewed at later meetings by the 
question-and-answer method. This tends to aid, 
recall and stimulate examiners to greater attention. 


Some Other Aspects of the Job 


While reviews and criticism of work and training 
of staff are of primary significance in the work of a 
claims adjustment supervisor, the other aspects of his 
job deserve mention. Controlling the inflow of work, 
giving assignments, and planning the clerical and 
stenographic work of the section take considerable 
time and attention. For the control of work coming 
into the section a sift desk manned by one of the more 
experienced examiners is used. Here the examiner 
at the desk explains to claimants why they are 
waiting in the adjustment section, about how long 
they will wait, and answers the many questions 
raised by people who are waiting. This examiner 
makes appointments when the adjustment section is 
busy and claimants are likely to wait over an hour. 
He handles simple adjustment matters capable of 
being cleared quickly. Thus appointments and long 
waits are avoided for cases requiring only a few 
minutes. The examiner at the sift desk observes the 
rate at which interviews are progressing and notices 
dissatisfied claimants who may need special handling. 
These things he reports to the supervisor. Because 
the sift desk is a focal point for the operation of the 
section, the supervisor must give it considerable 
attention and see that the examiner in charge has 
clear directions and is properly handling the job. 
The supervisor must also regulate the flow of work by 
assigning and reassigning staff members so as to 
increase production when any jam of cases occurs. 

The public relations work of the adjustment 
supervisor is largely the handling of ’phone calls 
and visits from unions, employers, agents of claimants, 
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disturbed claimants, other Government agencies, a d 
occasionally complaining and feuding examine 
The principal element here is that pressure is bei 
applied to the supervisor to change determinatic ) 
made by individual examiners. The supervisor 
thus in a position where extreme tact is called fir, 
He must explain and justify any unpopular decisio is 
and rebutt arguments without giving offense or cau e 
for complaint. It need scarcely be said that - il 
individuals cannot be satisfied under these circur :- 
stances. But many, perhaps most, can be shown oi 

side of the situation and be given the feeling th 

within the limits of the law they have been dealt wii! 
fairly. Occasionally in these situations the supervis 

must change determinations and then show the 
examiner involved why the change is in order. The 
supervisor must take a hand in interviews that are 
getting out of hand and assist the examiner in con- 
ducting the interview. To do this the supervisor 
must keep eyes and ears cocked for disturbing situa- 
tions and be on ready call when examiners ask for 
any assistance. 

Doing all these things it would seem scarcely 
possible for one claims adjustment supervisor to have 
the time to advise another claims adjustment super- 
visor. However, advice (at least the giving of it) is 
always tempting. To me, the most important bit of 
advice would be to tell claims adjustment supervisors 
to take the long-range point of view. Put more 
emphasis on training to avoid future errors. The 
mere correction of errors leads only to their continued 
correction. Some claims examiners may learn simply 
by doing, but most need the guidance of an experi- 
enced supervisor. 
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IRRIGATED LAND PRODUCTIVE 


ESTERN irrigated lands in 1950 produced almost 14 million 

tons of food, forage, and fiber crops—second largest ton- 
nage in Bureau of Reclamation history—to meet the needs 
of the national defense program and the world food suvply. 
Total value of the year’s production exceeded half a billion 
dollars. 


Last year marked the eighth straight year that the annual 
crop production from the federally irrigated lands exceeded 
10 million tons and with the record-breaking crop of almost 
14% million tons in 1946 brought a total production of more 
than 102 million tons since 1943, when the tabulation was 
begun. 


Estimates based on both crop tonnage and acres irrigated 
indicate that from 250 to 300 million tons of fruits and vege- 
tables, cotton, sugar beets, and feed and forage for livestock 
have been produced from reclamation watered lands since the 
first water was delivered under the Federal Reclamation 
program in 1906. 


Commenting on the splendid yield from irrigated lands, 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman said: 


“The record crop production from federally irrigated lands 
is a striking example of the important contribution made by 
Federal reclamation to the food supply of the world and to 
the buying power of the Nation. Moreover, the fact that we 
have maintained that production consistently over many 
years emphasizes the value of the water resource development 
programs as a permanent part of our national economic 
structure.” 
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re We Under-Trained? 


By L. C. BUTCHER 


Chief, Methods and Training 


Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor 


RE we under-trained? 
Are we over-trained? 
These questions have 

wen asked by adminis- 
irators and supervisors 
since the beginning of 
organizations. Most will 
agree that we are under- 
trained. It is possible to 
over-train an athlete so 
that he becomes stale. 
(his is purely a physical 
thing. Mental training 
is never complete. One 
who has stopped learning 
is dead. To be sure, we 
must use a broad defini- 
tion of training if we are to agree with the above. 
We must assume that training provides for: (1) 
understanding objectives, methods and_ organiza- 
tion; (2) clarifying duties, responsibilities, authority, 
and work standards; (3) acquiring knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, and abilities; and (4) providing for contin- 
uous improvement. Thus it can readily be seen that 
we can never be over-trained if training is to provide 
for the four items listed. Therefore, we must be 
under-trained. 





L. C. Butcher 


What Training Should Cover 


We desire to discuss training on fact-finding for 
claims determinations. In setting up a training pro- 
gram for fact-finding we must cover such matters as 
getting the facts, evaluating them, determining re- 
sponsibility, and making clear explanations, all of 
which require a disciplined skill, not too easily 
acquired. The chief medium through which these 
matters are developed is the interview. The inter- 
view takes place usually under circumstances which 
have a high emotional content. Anxiety, fear, even 
anger may all, or any of them, be present. Complicat- 
ing the situation still further is the fact that the issue 
is personal. 

Certainly the fact-finder must know how to deal 
with individuals. He must have an ability to develop 
and use policies so that people in similar circum- 
stances get like treatment. He must have the capacity 
to work within the procedures that go with large-scale 
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administration in such a way that the particular 
situation of each claimant is met appropriately. 

The function of determining eligibility is conditioned 
by one fundamental animating principle, the right to 
job insurance under the law. Rights are self-main- 
taining. They are dependent for their realization 
upon the way in which they are administered. Rights 
to be exercised must be understood. This means 
that the fact-finder must not only know the law, regu- 
lations, and procedure, but must also be able clearly 
to explain them. 

Job insurance involves almost no categorical deter- 
minations unless one counts as such the question 
whether the claimant is in a job covered by the State 
unemployment insurance law. The facts surrounding 
claimant’s unemployment may be highly subjective: 
What was the reason that led to the separation of the 
claimant from his job or jobs? If he left, did he leave 
for good cause connected with his work? Is he able to 
work? Is he available for work? A woman with a 
child applies for job insurance. She says she will find 
a maid to care for the child when she gets a job. Is 
she available for work? Or, to be available, must she 
have engaged the maid? But she says she cannot do 
this without a job. Circumstances and intent enter 
importantly into the picture. Ascertainment of the 
facts and their proper interpretation are essential to a 
correct determination. 


Recognizing the Significant Factors 


The fact-finder must have a working knowledge of 
the law, regulations, and procedures. The amount of 
material which he must assimilate in such a way that 
he can apply it in any individual case is considerable. 
It is not enough for him to be able to use the Manual. 
He must know how to isolate information and pro- 
cedure which is pertinent to his work. The greater 
the individual’s administrative responsibility the more 
important it is that he have the facility of recognizing 
what is significant. 

This involves more than merely learning a specific 
regulation, procedure, or item of information. The 
fact-finder must have clear knowledge of the purpose 
of the program. Such knowledge is the compass by 
which he can steer and properly perform his part. 

In addition to acquiring and using information 
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A line of claimants at the Dalton local office. Training of local office employees in fact-finding 
assures proper handling of claimants. 


which exists within the organization, the interviewer 
must have another kind of knowledge. He must 
know the resources in the community and have an 
intimate understanding of the operations of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

If one area in which the fact-finder works is a 
competent knowledge and use of the law, regulations, 
procedures, and resources of the community, then the 
other is an accumulation of the facts about the claim- 
ant which have to do with his eligibility. The 
claimant is himself responsible for providing many of 
these facts, but even though he knows them, he may 
not be able to produce them. The fact-finder must 
have the facility for helping people to recall facts 
without putting words into their mouths. What is 
involved here is ingenuity and experience in following 
the ladder of fact from one circumstance to another, 
always with an awareness of what is significant and 
what is relevant. 

Fully as much skill as is involved in ascertaining fact 
and applying same is required by the art of explana- 
tion, including decision writing. The kind of simplic- 
ity of statement that is necessary to convey meaning is 
native to few people. It usually must be acquired. 
Always there is the temptation to lapse into the jargon 
that develops from law and procedure and to talk or 
write to the claimant in our language rather than in 
his. Our staff must be able to deal with a long succes- 
sion of people, appreciating each case as different from 
every other and entitled to undivided attention. 

All this requires not only insight but discipline. 
What one says or does as a spokesman for an agency 
which determines issues affecting the personal lives 
of people carries vastly more significance than what 
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one says as one individual to another. This fact must 
never leave the mind of the fact-finder, nor should he 
ever forget the importance of his staying within what 
is relevant to the problem before him. 

The need for training to acquire these skills is rather 
apparent. The next step is determining specific 
training to be given. This is a job which must be 
done ‘‘on the ground” and not by theory alone. 
The complete operation of the fact-finding function 
must be analyzed, taking into consideration the four 
items listed in the first paragraph of this article. 


Quality of Training Counts 


Training should not be just training but proper 
training using proper methods and techniques in train- 
ing for adequate job performance. The so-called 
trained individual can perfect himself in his errors, 
failures and bad practices; he may get worse and 
worse because of continued bad practice. 

In most instances it is desirable to plan training on 
the assumption of a complete lack of knowledge and 
skill on the part of the trainee. Then the emphasis 
may be shifted according to the proficiency of the 
trainees. 

Management must be actively responsible for 
training. An understanding of methods or the 
reading or talking about them is useful only if it 
leads to effective doing. Management, in performing a 
major portion of the training function, should assure 
that the training will be put into action by effective 
doing. 

We subscribe to this principle in the training of 
fact-finders in Georgia. Functional supervisors fur- 
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nis the technical content of the training. The 
M: nods and Training Section develops materials for 
tra ‘ing purposes, particularly as to format, training 
me iods, and training approach. Lecture methods 
arc used as a means of laying the ground work and 
rai ing the problems to be attacked. This is followed 
by demonstrations using the facts of actual cases and 
then there is a general discussion and criticism of what 
has been done. In other words, a trainee might say, 
“J; | had been handling that case I would have done 
so and so,” and then he states why. Then top 
management is called on to illustrate correct handling, 
and explain why, with the use of visual aids. 

(he next session is given over to practice exercises 
followed by detailed discussion on each point and 
principle involved in the case. Then top management 
describes correct handling, the reasons why, and 
again uses visual aids to clarify explanations. 

Phis session is followed by a conference session 
where the principles of fact-finding are explored and 
settled upon to the satisfaction of the group. 

Individual job instruction is given on a regular 
schedule after a review of cases handled point up 
deficiencies. 

This series of training sessions is held for both the 
fact-finding workers and the decision writers who use 
the facts reported. 

In June 1950 an “Outline of Facts to be Developed 
During Interview” was prepared by the Methods and 
Training Section and approved by management. It 
was realized again that there can be no arbitrary 
questions prepared which will enable the interviewer 
to explore all possibilities in any issue without inde- 
pendent thinking and formation of questions on his 
part. 


The Guide Questions 


The guide questions are general in nature. Through 
their use the interviewer should be able to obtain 
leads which will enable him to explore further any 
pertinent issues which have not been covered by the 
questions themselves. These questions are by no 
means all-inclusive. They are suggestive and should 
be supplemented by the interviewer’s own questions 
as necessary. 

The outline is set up under the same general head- 
ings as the Georgia Job Insurance Precedent Manual 
which follows the same format as the Benefit Series 
Service published by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

The value of these questions for self-training pur- 
poses is obvious. By continually using them and 
tudying them, claims interviewers will become more 
amiliar with the factors which may be involved in 
various eligibility and disqualification issues. 

The results of training may be remote and indirect; 
they may be immediate and direct. The evaluation of 
training results cannot be in terms of subjective 
opinions. It must be a positive demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the training program. In the fact- 
finding and fact-using training discussed above, im- 
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mediate results were had. Fewer cases were sent back 
to local offices for further information, decisions were 
written in language the claimant could understand, 
and policy was applied more uniformly to individual 
cases. It is also to be realized there are many vari- 
ables which must be recognized when the effectiveness 
of this training is being studied. Duties and responsi- 
bilities were redefined and a basis was set for pro- 
viding continuous improvement of personnel and of 
operations. 

Even though individul jobs may be done effectively, 
operating problems may still arise because of faulty 
procedures, organization, or work methods. The 
knowledge of how to find a solution for operating 
weaknesses is an objective toward which supervisory 
staff training can often make a substantial contribu- 
tion. The knowledge of how a supervisor attacks an 
operating problem, sees its evidences, analyzes its 
causes, and determines necessary remedial action, is a 
desirable goal toward which staff training can be 
directed. We believe we have attained part of this 
goal. 

May we all agree we are under-trained? 


To Get ADDITIONAL MANPOWER 


REGIONAL OFFICES of the Civil Service Commission are 
studying a number of Federal positions in order to determine 
the absolute minimum physical requirements necessary to 
perform all the duties involved. 


Approximately 900 Federal positions, practically all of 
which are related to aircraft work of various types, have been 
assigned to the 14 Civil Service regional offices for study. 
Among the aircraft positions to be studied are: Bombsight re- 
pairer, electronic equipment inspector, engine inspector, 
ordnance mechanic, parachute fabricator, and radio electrical 
repairman. 


Related positions will also be studied as regional medical 
officers work in the various Government establishments on the 
assigned lists of positions. As a result, the total number of 
Federal positions under study will probably be around 1,500. 
This figure refers to types of positions, not to total numbers of 
individual positions. ‘There may be several thousand indi- 
vidual jobs in a given type of position. 


Information concerning the minimum physical requirements 
for the various positions will be compiled by the Commission’s 
Medical Division in Washington, and issued as a supplement to 
its publication, ‘‘A Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Impaired.” 


The Guide, which was last revised in 1946, now contains the 
minimum physical requirements for about 5,000 types of Federal 
positions. Information on the additional positions will be ex- 
tremely useful to Federal appointing officers and to boards of 
U. S. Civil Service examiners in making intelligent placements 
of amputees and of other types of handicapped prospective 
employees. 


This type of information was especially valuable during the 
labor shortage period of World War II. Ifsevere labor shortages 
develop during the current emergency period, the information 
will be of great value in utilizing the Nation’s physically handi- 
capped as a source of additional manpower. 


During the postwar period, information concerning the mini- 
mum physical requirements was exceedingly helpful in placing 
large numbers of severely disabled World War II veterans. 
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a4 HAT will the claims examiner be doing 
Whrex” This question is being asked more 

and more these days by a growing number 
of claims examiners. Recently an Ohio claims exam- 
iner asked this question, and continued: 

“There was a time when I examined claims. Now 
I have to be an expert on labor market trends, on 
local and outside job opportunities, on the type of 
work the claimant should seek, and what type of work 
a disabled worker can perform. They’re even asking 
claims examiners to recognize counseling! Call in 
the Employment Service!” 

Much of this confusion might be blamed on chang- 
ing times. It is possible that claims examiners fail to 
realize how the Employment Service can give valuable 
assistance in the fact-finding process. 

At any rate, there appears to be a definite change 
since events are creating a need for more and more 
Employment Service principles and knowledge of 
placement, job development, counseling, labor mar- 
ket and occupational information in fact-finding 
reports of examiners. Likewise, there is greater need 
for ES interviewers to know the basic rights and res- 
ponsibilities of claimants-in qualifying for benefits. 
The work of each division can and should supplement 
the work of the other, in efficient administration of 
employment security and in the public interest. 

What are some of the recent developments that 
have emphasized the need for Employment Service 
contributions to the fact-finding process? Possibly 
the principal development is the paradox of relatively 
tight labor markets with job openings on file in the 
Employment Service and, at the same time, sizable 
claims loads. In the initial stages of Employment 
Security, many persons thought employment service 
and unemployment compensation would be similar to 
the “ice and coal” business. When one activity was 
up the other would be down. In fact, during ’39 and 
°45 there were gradual declines in claims loads with 
upward trends in placements, giving credence to the 
“ice and coal” theory. In the past few years, how- 
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ever, there has been no uniform pattern and at times 
local offices have been confronted with sizable claims 
loads, and many job opportunities at the same time. 

Despite the growing demands for labor, there has 
been a steady flow of lay-offs and separations. These 
have continued because of the increasing complexity 
of our economy, technological changes, movement of 
workers, compulsory retirement and pension plans. 
As a result of these separations, a fairly constant num- 
ber of new claims applications have been filed. 

The matching of these claimants with jobs is a 
difficult process, and all of the facilities of the Employ- 
ment Security office, both UC and ES, need to be 
used in adjusting the problem of the individual 
claimant. The many problems encountered in selec- 
tion and referral of today’s claimants are reflected in 
the increasing number of Employment Service reports 
to claims examiners. Recent detailed time studies 
made in the Akron test office show a growing volume 
and unit time spent in processing these reports. 

During a 2-week period in the test office program, 
25 reports were processed daily in the Employment 
Service Division, in which issues of elgibility were 
recognized or supplementary information was furn- 
ished. Processing time in the ES averaged 5 minutes 
a report. Included were reports of possible limited 
availability, failure to respond to call-in, refusals of 
referral, failure to report on the job after hire, addi- 
tional work experience, labor market information and 
information regarding the claimant’s active search 
for work. The committee was surprised at the volume 
and time involved. 


Coordination of Effort 
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Another development of the past few years is the | 


increasing complexity of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion laws. The ‘‘active search for work” provision is 
an example. Regardless of the merits of such pro- 


visions, they are a part of the laws or their interpreta- | 


tions in many States, and there is no question that the 
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,dr xistration of the provision is a real problem. 
Star (ards for determining eligibility and disqualifica- 


tion under the active search provision were recently 
dev. oped in Ohio, after a careful attempt to incor- 
pore realistic and equitable criteria. These standards 


call or analysis of local job and labor, market condi- 
tion. the job attachment of the claimant, type of work 
periormed, type of work sought, number of contacts 
mace, claimant’s disability or other limiting factors, as 
a part of the fact-finding report where the issue is 
“active search for work.” 

Much of this job knowledge has been a recognized 
part of ES interviewers’ job techniques in daily place- 
ment activity. To expect claims examiners to add 
such information to fact-finding reports means one of 
two things: (1) intensive training of claims examiners 
in ES placement processes; or (2) use of ES records, 
experience and know-how to supplement the basic 
examining skills and knowledge of UC laws, interpre- 
tations and precedent of the claims examiner. 

Another recent development which calls for mutual 
coordination of effort between ES and UC staff is the 
periodic reinterview of claimants. Consider the 
‘objectives of the periodic reinterview, as stated in the 
| EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL: 
| 1. Evaluate in detail the claimant’s continuing 





y |eligibility for benefits. 
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2. Insure adequate opportunity for referral to 
suitable job offers through closer liaison with place- 
ment staff. 


Problems and Objectives of Integration 


Before reviewing some of the ways in which ES 
interviewers can help UC examiners in the fact-finding 
} process that is part of the periodic reinterview, a word 

about integration and common objectives of the two 

programs is in order. 
Employment Service and Unemployment Com- 
pensation functions in Ohio have been integrated in 
‘ the local office under a single manager for most of the 
jpast 12 years. Even during World War II, the 
manager of the local office supervised claims-taking 
functions. When the program returned to the State, 
the local manager was placed in charge of all functions, 
both ES and UC. 

Fluctuating claims loads were responsible for trans- 
\fer of workers from one function to the other, and 
local office staff became generally familiar with both 
operations. As managers were faced with ascending 
claims loads and heavy ES potentials, it became 
necessary that basic objectives of service under an 
integrated program be established, along with priori- 
tics of function. 

“our basic objectives were developed, applicable 





§to both ES and UG personnel, in the following order 


o! emphasis: 
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1. Develop and stabilize employment in the area. 
2. Assist workers in finding jobs. 

3. Assist employers in finding workers. 

4. Process unemployment claims. 


In developing priorities of function, it was not 
inconsistent with the above listing of objectives, to 
place the processing of claims first. In other words, 
the manager was cautioned that, while the claim was 
to be processed promptly and efficiently, he must 
remember that the worker, the community, and the 
agency’s objectives were served best if emphasis were 
placed on helping the worker find a suitable job. 
ES and UC staff were impressed that the desirble goal 
of service was a suitable job, and not merely unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Ohio has found that integration of the two services 
in the local office provides the pathway that makes 
coordination of effort between the two services pos- 
sible. Establishment of common objectives that cover 
the basic needs of applicants in both claim and place- 
ment fields lend dignity to and mutual respect for the 
work of both divisions. Ohio has not found that 


“necessary specialization has been discouraged by the 


integration of the two services. 

If the ES is to contribute effectively to the fact- 
finding process, and if UC is to contribute to the place- 
ment process, integration must mean more than a 
drawing on an organizational chart, and_ basic 
objectives and priorities of service that cut across both 
functions must be established. 

In the installation of the periodic reinterview, the 
Akron test office considered several factors. First, 
the basic objectives of the Ohio agency were reviewed. 
Second, the unfavorable results experienced with the 
former extended duration interview were considered. 
Local office staff complained that the extended dura- 
tion interview involved too many forms with questions 
that did not apply. There was also a tendency to 
use the extended duration interview as a disqualifica- 
tion medium, with insufficient fact-finding and little 
emphasis on finding the claimant a job. 


Interview Objectives 


Then considerations led the committee and local 
office to experiment with conducting the periodic 
reinterview in the Employment Service, rather than 
in the claims division. Objectives of the interview 
were to be three: 

1. Emphasize classification, counseling, and place- 
ment assistance. 

2. Determine extent and type of effort necessary 
to intelligently and constructively conduct the active 
search for work required by law. 

3. As a byproduct from the above-mentioned two 
aids, and services to an applicant, recognize and 
refer issues of disqualifications and eligibility to the 
claims examiner. 
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Perhaps we expected too much of ES interviewers 
without providing sufficient training. Perhaps there 
was insufficient time to work out reporting and 
recording problems that were encountered. At any 
rate, evaluation of the methods and _ procedures 
resulted in a recommendation that the reinterview 
should be conducted by the claims examiner, but 
that the emphasis on placement assistance to the 
claimant be retained. 


What Akron Test Office Taught Us 


Important principles for state-wide application were 
developed from this phase of the Akron test office 
operation. In the Akron experiment, we learned the 
importance of good timing, or when and how often 
to conduct the interview. We learned that not every 
claimant needed to be given the interview, that is, the 
principles of effective screening. Most important, we 
learned that many claimants could be placed in jobs, 
if sufficient time and skill were devoted to the job 
development process. 

Instructions to local offices recognize the need for 
ES assistance to examiners in the periodic reinterview, 
as follows: 

‘It ts recommended that the claims examiner, in order to 
become reasonably familiar with general conditions in the 
local labor market area should have provided, for his use 
and consultation, data developed in conjunction with 
the placement service such as demand lists, inven- 
tories of occupations frequently recurring in the area, 
placement information concerning occupational con- 
centrations in the active claim file, information 
concerning occupations as to going rates, days and 
hours of work as shown by the Employment Service 
labor market letters. 

‘‘Where load conditions do not warrant preparation 
of written material mentioned above and in addition 
to written material where it exists, the claims examiner 
should consult with liaison personnel, designated from 
the placement staff for specific placement information 
to provide needed service for the claimant.” 


Offices Must Get Results 


To give effective assistance to the claims department 
in fact-finding, the Employment Service must have 
a good spread of jobs occupationally and industrially, 
and use the files for selection. The sincere attempt 
of an alert, aggressive public employment office to 
select, call in, and refer claimants to suitable jobs 
will do much to contribute to the claim fact-finding 
process. 

The approach to individual problems of fact-finding, 
and the part that the ES can play is illustrated in a 
true case that was handled during the operation of the 
Akron test office. 

During the continued claims-taker’s questioning, a 
claimant was referred to an examiner for further 
questioning. The claims-taker did not think the 
claimant was making sufficient efforts to contact em- 
ployers, to qualify under the requirements of the Ohio 
claims law. 
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The examiner questioned the applicant, a man o 65 
who looked 10 years younger. He had been force to 
retire because of a pension plan that separated « n- 
ployees automatically at age 65. The claimant © as 
obviously sincere in his desire to continue work : a 
tire inspector in the rubber industry, but he asked he 
question: 

“‘Where can I get a job?” 

He had done no other work for the last 34 ye 
The examiner might have made out his claim rep rt 
and stopped there. 

In this case he went further. 

Convinced of the man’s sincerity and obvious need 
of additional service from the ES, and with additio: al 
facts concerning whether employment opportunites 
existed, he made arrangements for assistance. in 
the ES assistance division he was referred to a coun- 
selor and assigned additional classifications realistic to 
his aptitude and to industry demands. A job in a 
local hospital as a handy man, doing light repair and 
maintenance work was developed that same day. The 
hospital was so pleased with the referral, that it asked 
for another applicant over 65, with similar qualifica- 
tions. 
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Results Count 


While the job was an unexpected development, the 
important thing was that the claims examiner recog- 
nized the need for ES assistance. Whether such 
assistance results in a more equitable determination of 
the claimant’s eligibility, or whether it gets the claim- 
ant a job, the applicant and the employer are benefited, and 
the local employment office has made another con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of the community. 


Value of Contract Award Information 


A COMMENT in a recent News Letter of the Indiana Secur- 
ity Division summarizes the experience of one local office with 
Contract Award Information. In calling the REvirw’s atten- 
tion to the item, Dwight D. Kelley, Supervisor, Research and 
Statistics, commented: ‘‘If local offices in other States are like 
some of ours they are inclined to question the value of the Con- 
tract Award Information until they see some evidence of its 
use. 


The item reads: 


The distribution of the U. S. Department of Commerce Pro- 
curement and Contract Award Information sheets to the local 
offices, as arranged by the central office, has paid off well 
in South Bend as another public service feature. Local staff 
members take sample sheets with them on their field visits, 
and the employer is informed that the complete file can be ex- 
amined at any time at our office. In many cases, where the 
sheets are first shown to the firm representative usually con- 
tacted, he calls some other official whom our staff member 
would not usually meet, such as the plant manager or the sales 
manager. 
tract sheets, but our other services as well. 
manufacturing industries interest is high. 


In the smaller 
Representatives of 


about 15 firms, many of whom had never been in our offices § 


before, have come up to examine the files. One company has 
landed three contracts as a result of this service. The others 
have, at least, a better concept of our service.—News Letter, 
Indiana Employment Security Division. 
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Danish visitors in conference with Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser. In the group at the left of the picture are: 
Melchior Kjeldsen, Kai H. H. Nissen,W. R. Brunner, |. Norgaard, and Einar Thorsen. At the right, in addition to Mr. Kaiser, are: 
Thomas H. T. Junker, Knud Otto Vedel-Peterson, and Axel Nikolai Odel. 


At Press ‘TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


study mobility of labor and other aspects of man- 
power and the American industrial scene. They 
were especially interested in studying the public 
employment and apprenticeship services. 

In addition to conferences in Washington, they 
visited offices in Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, and, through the 
cooperation of regional directors, apprenticeship 
officials, State and local employment security officials 
and the Department of Labor escort—Mr. Kor- 
fonta—visited a number of industrial plants. Every- 
where they went, the visitors were enthusiastically 
received and several of the group were interviewed 
on local television programs. 

The object of the trip to America, the Danish 
visitors explained, was to study our mobility of 
labor, by area as well as by occupation, and deter- 
mine whether or not mobility could possibly be in- 
creased in Denmark; also, to observe and study 
methods and practices in the broad fields of labor 
and manpower, and American governmental services 
in industry and labor. One spokesman said, ‘Even 
though we have a high degree of employment in 
Denmark, in the past few years we have had a sur- 
plus of manpower in certain areas and trades without 
being able to create balance between demand and 
supply. As Denmark is lacking in raw materials 
and natural resources, it is very important to us to 
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place and utilize manpower most economically. 
It was our opinion that it would be very useful to 
study the American labor market, assuming it is 
more elastic and flexible than the Danish labor 
market.” 

In the employment service field, the visitors were 
especially interested in area supply-and-demand 
analysis; the preparation of area labor market news- 
letters; the use by private industry of such technical 
aids as labor market information, job descriptions, 
aptitude tests, etc., and such local office activities as 
field visiting, employer relations; cooperation with 
training agencies; and whether or not the local public 
employment offices received the support of private 
industry. 

Denmark has a system of trade-union employment 
offices and a trade-union unemployment insurance 
fund. The State coordinates and supplements the 
trade-union employment offices and also guarantees 
and gives legal status to the trade-union unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. 


At the conclusion of their tour, a member of the 
Danish group observed: ‘“The flexibility of the Amer- 
ican labor market seems to be very well developed, and 
it is obvious that there is a great adaptability to meet 
varying conditions.” 

Another spokesman said: “It seems to be a philos- 
ophy in the United States to appreciate high produc- 
tivity. It has sometimes been claimed that high 
productivity would result in unemployment, but this 
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At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 39) 


seems not to be the fact in a country with high 
economic activity.” 

John B. Ewing, International Labor Specialist, 
Bureau of Employment Security, was in charge of the 
visiting trainees under the Bureau’s International 
Exchange Program. Commenting on the visit of the 
Danish team, Mr. Ewing said: 

‘On the whole I think it can be said that those of us 
in the United States who had the privilege of conferring 
with the Danish visitors, learned as much from them 
as they learned from us. We shall remember them 
for a long time.” 


. . NEARLY 600,000 disabled 
Eighth Anniversary World War II veterans have 


of Public Law 16 been or are being trained 
under Public Law 16 since its enactment 8 years ago 
on March 24, 1943. “Nearly half of these have been 
rehabilitated to the point where they are now able to 
earn livings as trained workers, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration reports. 

The peak of the program was reached late in 1948, 
when 230,000 veterans were in training in schools, on 
the job and on the farm. The number now in training 
is about 100,000. Of these, about 25 percent are 
enrolled in colleges and universities; 15 percent are 
taking classroom courses in other types of schools; 
35 percent are training on the job; and 25 percent are 
enrolled in institutional on-farm programs that com- 
bine school sessions with actual experience on the farm. 

Types of jobs for which disabled veterans are train- 
ing range from the highly-skilled professions to 
assembly jobs in factories. 

One veteran in Louisiana is successfully training to 
be an architect despite the loss of both hands in 
service. A pair of expertly-used hooks are helping 
him to achieve his goal. 

In Texas, a veteran who lost both legs, his sight and 
most of his hearing in combat, is rapidly becoming a 
skilled cabinetmaker. His training is being achieved 
by a delicate sense of touch and the patient voice of 
an instructor that he is barely able to hear. 

In California, a veteran paralyzed from the waist 
down is training under Public Law 16 to be a writer. 
Already he is at the stage where he writes sports 
stories for a local newspaper and edits a magazine for 
a local veterans’ service organization. 

Public Law 16 still has more than 5 years to go, 
expiring for World War II veterans on July 25, 1956. 

Late in 1950, the benefits of the law were extended 
to many veterans disabled since fighting started in 
Korea. The deadline for them is 9 years from the end 
of the current emergency—a date yet to be set. 
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Reminder— Tue cut-off date for GI Bi 
GI Bill education for starting cours 

is July 25,1951. The sprir 
term will be the last chance for most vets to enter « 
re-enter school before the deadline. The July 25: 
date applies to most World War II veterans, thos 
discharged from service before July 25, 1947. Thos 
discharged after that date have 4 years from their di 
charge date in which to begin. Vets must actual! 
have commenced their training by the cut-off date 
they want to continue afterward. Once he complet: 
or discontinues his course of GI Bill training after th 
deadline, he may not start another course. 

Special consideration will be given to four categorie: 
of veteran trainees who for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, either may not be able to resume training by Jul 
25, 1951, or may not be in a position to remain in con- 
tinuous training afterward: (1) Veterans who hav 
started GI Bill studies and interrupt them to go back 
into active military or naval service; (2) veterans wh« 
completed pre-medical or pre-dental training and can’: 
get into a medical or dental school by deadline time: 
(3) teachers who spend their summers taking training 
leading to a degree; and (4) those who complete G! 
Bill undergraduate courses and intend to go ahead with 
graduate training which would start after the deadline 
date. 


Tue U. S. Civil Service 
Government Needs hae ee 
Commission announces that 


Qualified People a Nation-wide hunt is under 
way for trained or experienced men and women to 
fill the increasing number of Federal job vacancies. 
Recruiting teams made up of representatives of 
Federal agencies are making trips to colleges and 
other educational institutions. In talks before groups, 
and in interviews, they are giving information about 
jobs for which the students may be able to qualify 


upon graduating. Jobs in nearly all branches of 


engineering and in the physical sciences are, or soon 
will be, available to trained men and women. Spe- 
cialists are wanted in many types of agricultural work 
and in work connected with our natural resources. 


Persons are needed to fill the increasing number of 


vacancies in junior administrative positions and in 
trainee positions of many kinds. 

According to the Civil Service Commission, persons 
who can take dictation by shorthand, or by some other 
method, and those who are typists, can be placed 
almost immediately. 

The Commission is recruiting personnel for jobs 
located in arsenals, supply depots, hospitals, and 
shipyards; in offices of new defense agencies being 
established in Washington, D. C., and throughout the 
country; and in other Federal agencies and bureaus 
which have functions relating to the defense program. 
The Commission is continuing to issue examination 
announcements through which appointments to 
Federal jobs are made. 
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